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THE GENEALOGY OF ARETE AND ALKINOOS (7 54 FF.). 


TuIs is a much-discussed passage, 
and one of the leading cases on which 
the Traditional Book theory of the 
Homeric poems is based. See for 
a particularly positive statement 
Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete, 
217 ff., and for a very slender one, 
Murray, R.G.E.,3 125, but there are 
others in the works of opponents of the 
unity of the Odyssey. 

The principal difficulty is in the 
use of toxyjwy in 54. A minor one is 
akovpov in 64. That word, it is said— 
in disregard of the explanatory addition, 
plav oinv maida only mean 
‘childless.’ Thus Burrows, ‘ dxoupov 
would naturally be without a xovpy as 
well as without a xodpos,’ and one 
wonders how he could be sure of this. 
But it is unnecessary to enquire, for 
practically the same phraseology used 


by Herodotus (V. 48), amais 
Qvyatépa povvny Seems 
clusive on the point. 

The lines 54 f. are é« 5& roxjwy | trav 
avTav of téxov ’AXxkivoov Bacidjja. 
The word toxynwy must, it is asserted, 


mean ‘parents.’ So the union of Arete 
and Alkinoos was incestuous, and is a 
piece of indecency which the expur- 
gators omitted to expunge. Professor 
Murray’s statement that ‘the Odyssey is 
less rigorously cleaned up than the 
Iliad’ is all that we have in explanation 
of the omission. 

I suggest that Homer’s roxjjes is not 
confined to parents, but may include 
grandparents. And first, some general 
considerations. The Scholiast on the 
Passage says Toxjwv there means 
mpoyovwy, adding very pertinently, «al 
yap tovs watépas éml tav mpoyover 
tattovot. Scholiasts, I know, some- 
times ‘only babble,’ but it is possible 
that some of them knew Greek well. 
Again, it will surely not be surprising 
to find that roxjes has this extended 
meaning when we observe that zraryp 
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and rtoxe’s are practically synonyms, 
and that marépes can mean either 
‘fathers’ or ‘forefathers.’ Ebeling 
gives Tatépes = maiores in three passages. 
And, further, we have a good parallel in 
Latin in the distinction between maiores 
(‘all ancestors more remote than the 
grandparents ’"—Lewis and Short) and 
parentes (‘of the generations immediately 
preceding the present’). Indeed, we 
have something of the kind in Greek. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, though 
yovos and yor are common enough in 
the poems, yoveds does not occur. It 
appears first in Hesiod and Hym. Cer. 
But in later Greek it had just the 
extended meaning that I believe toxjes 
had, for I find in Schrader’s Reallexikon, 
s.v. ‘Vorfahren,’ the following quoted 
from Isaeus, yovels etal Kal matip 
kal manos Kal THOn Kal TovTwY 
kal If, then, yovets, why not 
toxeis ? And surely Homer knew some 
word for grandparents. He uses untpo- 
matwp, and would know ratpordtop, 
and he had, no doubt, a single word for 
‘grandmother.’ But he has no word 
for ‘grandparents,’ unless it be roxjes. 
And yet we must believe that grand- 
parents were relatives of some import- 
ance. They must have had standing in 
a community in which there are traces 
of the Joint Family system of the Indo- 
Europeans. Laertes, for example, is in 
retreat in the Odyssey, but by no means 
on the shelf. In 6 554 it 1s said that 
toxnes give a child his name; in 
t 399 ff. there is a christening, and the 
naming is done by a grandfather. And 
some famous heroes had patronymics 
derived from that relative. And, yet 
again, I was astonished to find, when I 
consulted Schneidewin’s Vocabularium, 
that the only word for ‘ancestors’ in 
the poems is tratépes. The poet knows 
mpoyovot, but uses it only once, of 
firstling lambs. arépes is used of 
forefathers, more or less remote. That 
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makes it possible, even likely, that there 
was another word, not so wide in its 
application, for grandparents or near 
ancestors, and this seems to have been 
TOKHES. 

But it will be said, as it has been said, 
you may search Homer through and 
you will never find that word used 
except for ‘ parents,’ and that meaning 
it must have in. I pass the fact that, 
in ten editions which I have consulted, 
all the editors accept what is said to be 
the exceptional sense, and will consider 
the word on its merits. But, first, I 
note a remarkable peculiarity about its 
occurrences, which are thirty-seven in 
number. The singular zever occurs, and 
the dual only once, with dvw added. In 
the other thirty-six places we have the 
plural. If roxeds can have but one 
meaning, it seems extraordinary that it 
should never be used of one parent. 

But let us examine the passages. In 
the formula, six times repeated, 70 Tox 
mods Oe ToKHes; it is far from certain 
that ‘ parents’ is the proper translation. 
If it were Sopuos there would 
be little doubt, but with modus an ex- 
tended significance to the forebears 
from whom a man derives seems more 
appropriate. Just so in marpidos dé 
ToKn@Y, t 34, On which it may be 
observed that, if Odysseus is referring 
to parents, they cannot be his own, for 
he knew his mother was no more. In 
8 596 toxywy certainly cannot mean 
‘father and mother.’ As Merry and 
Riddell note, the word ‘is used loosely 
to express mother and grandsire,’ and 
they add without a qualm, ‘com- 
pare the use of toxjwy of the ancestors 
of Arete and Alkinoos.’ In 6 62 ff. 
again (Menelaos to Telemachos and 
Peisistratos), od yap ye yévos am- 
TOKHwY, either sense is admissible, 
and so in T 203 ff., & 
yevenv, iduev dé roxas. In fact, ‘ances- 
tors’ seems preferable on Leaf’s explana- 
tion ad loc. of mpoxAvta in 204. It 
would be interesting to know what pre- 
cisely Homer meant by toxedow in 
6 689 after rarpav in 687, and whether 
he had Zeus in his mind with Leda in 
I 140, Thetis with Peleus in X 338, and 
the (by Homer) unnamed mother of 
Penelope in + 158. And there are 
other passages in which there may be a 


doubt. In fact there are only a few, 
such as £ 50 of Nausicaa, iv’ ayyeireve 
toxevdot, where we can say with absolute 
certainty that ‘parents’ is the only 
possible rendering. 

Even if the usage in question were 
quite unique, it would be rash to reject 
it forthwith. Singularities in the poems 
are, as Ludwich has observed, ‘in 
thousands.’ And there is a noticeable 
latitude in the use of Homeric words 
denoting relationship. The occurrences 
of yapuBpos, yvwros, vvds and even 
kaolyvntos and aderdeds may be studied 
in the dictionaries. yévos is used, 
according to Ebeling, in six senses, and 
yeven in five, some of them occurring 
only once or twice. ‘yovos can be used 
of ason or of a great-grandson, Kodpos 
of any male from the child in the womb 
to the full-grown man. The uses of 
téxos are partus 2, proles 2, origo 1. 
Those of tixtw are very various, from 
‘conceive’ up to ‘ produce’ or ‘be the 
progenitor of.’ With feidwpos dpovpa 
or yAauxn Oddacoa as subject, it is used 
in the most general sense, more general 
even than in line 55 of our passage. 
We may compare pntépa or 
Onpav. 

Arete marries her uncle, as Tyro did, 
and as Diomede and Iphidamas married 
their aunts. Marriage law or custom 
was less strict than it became later. 
Terpstra (A ntiquitas Homerica, 104) goes 
so far as to say, nulla fere consanguini- 
tatis ratio habebatur, and that only the 
union between parent and child was 
banned, referring to » 271 ff. 

A point is made in discussions of this 
matter of the fact that, according to a 
scholiast, Hesiod ‘ understood’ Arete 
and Alkinoos to be brother and sister, 
but surely a possible and simple ex- 
planation of that is that he took Homer’s 
toxj@y to mean parents, and for that 
he may be forgiven. 

Professor Burrows says, ‘ Nothing is 
more certain than that the passage 
represents the combination of two com- 
peting versions.’ The combination was 
very badly done, that is all. And yet 
the combiner or expurgator or dias- 
keuast could have left all clear by the 
simple change of é« 5¢ toxjwy to &k 
mpoyoven 

A. SHEWAN. 
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ON AIAQ® IN HESIOD. 


LIDDELL AND Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
does not cite any instances of aides in 
Hesiod—a defect not remedied in the 
new edition. Yet Erga 317-319 is a 
locus classicus for the meaning of this 
untranslatable word. It is true that 
Erga 317 is nearly identical with Od. 
XVII. 347, and Erga 318 with I1. 
XXIV. 45; but these passages are not 
mentioned either. There is no mention 
of aida@s ov« nor does the classi- 
fication given in L. and S. seem readily 
to admit this meaning. I propose to 
make a rapid survey of the places where 
aid#s occurs in Hesiod, distributing the 
various meanings as far as possible 
according to the classification of L. and 
S. (new edition), and then to discuss 
the unclassified residue. 

The following is a summary of the 
classification of L. and S.: 


I. 1. As a moral feeling, respect for 
others’ feelings or one’s own 
conscience, self-respect. 

2. Regard for the person of others, 


reverence, deference, and 
other meanings according 
to context. 


. That which causes shame or 
respect, a shame, a scandal. 
2. =Ta aldoia. 
3. Dignity, majesty. 
Personified Aiéws; Reverence, 
Mercy. 


In the Theogony aides only occurs in 
line g2: 
5’ ava doru iNdoxovrat 
aldo? 
where it has the meaning ‘ reverence,’ 
I.2. In the Shield 354: 
és Kjuxa dvaxra’ 6 yap Suvdue te Kal aldot 
Tpnxivos mpoBéBnke, 
‘For he surpasses Trachis in power and 
majesty,’ not ‘honour’ as in the Loeb 
translation. This use (II. 3) is only 
found here and in Hom. Hymn to 
Demeter 214. In the Works and Days 
the word occurs more frequently: 
(I) dixn év xepat, aldws 
ovK tora. 


III. 


Erga 192-193. 


‘Right shall be in might, and there 
shall be no restraint.’ Sittl here ex- 


plains aides by perhaps 


recalling Thuc. I. 84, aidas cwppootvns 
mretorov And certainly 
is here used in a very wide sense, em- 
bracing all that is implied in I. 1 and 
I. 2. It is that feeling of compunction 
which keeps a man back from doing 
wrong—Plato’s dermoris tis aides. 

(2) dOavdrwy perd Piddov trov rpodvrévr’ dvOpwrrous 

Aldws 
Erga 199-200. 

Personification (III.): cp. Pindar, 
Ol. VII. 45, where Reverence is made 
the daughter of Wisdom. 


(3) av 5h Képdos ekararjoy 


aldd dvadeln karowd fy. 
Erga 323-324. 
The sense (I.) is similar to that in 
]. 192 above. 

So far the classification has not been 
difficult, nor do any of the above 
passages call for any special comment 
in a general lexicon; but there remain 
the three occurrences mentioned above. 
Erga 317-319: 

aldws odk dyalh Kexpnuévov dvipa xoulfer, 
aldws &vipas olvera 75° dvivnow, 
aldws roe pds dvoABly, Odpoos dé mpds 

We are not here concerned with the 
question whether Hesiod wrote the first 
two lines or borrowed them from Homer; 
but the probability is that the lines are 
older than either Homer or Hesiod, and 
were commonly quoted as proverbs. 
What concerns us is to reconcile these 
slighting references to aidws with the 
high conception of the virtue which we 
have seen so clearly marked in other 
passages in the poem, especially Erga 
192-193 and 323-324. 

That the poet himself felt the dis- 
crepancy is clear from the fact that he 
explains his meaning by adding ovd« 
aya0n ; but what is more significant is 
that this feeling, though ov« dya6y, is 
still called aides, and must ultimately 
be traced to the same feeling as the 
good aiédws. This I hope presently to 
do; but it is perhaps necessary first to 
rid our minds of the common explana- 
tion of aides ovx ayaOn as ‘false shame,’} 


1 See Goettling-Flach, third edition, and the 
note in this passage. Gladstone, Studies on 
Homer \1., p. 431 ff., also translates ‘ false 
shame,’ which may well be a possible translation 
in some cases, but not here. 


= 
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which one is at first disposed to accept 
because of édzris ovx ‘false hope,’ 
in line 500. Now false hope is hope 
based on false or insufficient grounds; 
similarly false shame is shame that is 
based on wrong notions. But the shame 
of the penniless man is not based on 
wrong notions; he has a very good 
reason to be ashamed of himself in 
Hesiod’s eyes. The idea that a poor 
man has nothing to be ashamed of, and 
is really as good as other people, is 
quite foreign to Hesiod ; but this is the 
impression that the translation ‘ false 
shame’ gives. I do not think Hesiod 
can possibly have intended his hearers 
to think that the evil shame that attends 
a poor man is false in any sense of the 
word. It is ov« dya0n not because it is 
based on wrong notions, but because it 
makes a man feel uncomfortable and 
despised (see below). 

Now aiédas, as we have seen, is the 
feeling of regard for one’s own con- 
science or one’s fellow-men which keeps 
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a man from doing anything that would 
offend either of these. But this feeling 
may be carried to excess, and then, 
instead of helping a man (ovivnow), it 
does him harm (yéya oivetac), for it 
gives him an uncomfortable feeling of 
inferiority that makes him hesitate to 
act on his own initiative; and that is 
what happens to a man of no substance 
(cexpnuévov avdpa xopifer). Such a 
doctrine is thoroughly characteristic of 
Hesiod, and is again emphasised in the 
third of these lines, where it is opposed 
to the @dpaos which a man of wealth 
has. This seems at least to be con- 
sistent with the general tone of Hesiod’s 
teaching. 

Finally, to return to our classification, 
we ought to add to the meanings under 
the first heading a third one (I. 3): 
aidws ovK ayabn ... i) péya 
only in Hes. Op. 317-319, ‘a feeling of 
insignificance’ caused by having an 
excess of aidws I. 2. 

T. A. SINCLAIR. 


ON AESCHYLUS, 
1146-9. 
id id Avyeias popov andovos: 
mepiBadrov yap of mrepodopoy Séyas 
yAukiv 7 ai@va arep 


So the Oxford text, ai@va being an 
alteration in M of the dya@va of the 
first hand of M—the reading of all the 
other MSS. 

The chorus has just said, in effect, to 
Cassandra: ‘ Your lamentations remind 
us of the nightingale and her plaints 
for Itys.’ They have said nothing about 
death. If ayava in the sense of ‘ final 
agony’ (so Verrall) is right (which I 
very much doubt—there are no real 
parallels), C. can only use it because 
of the double meaning of podpos. Not 
‘oh, but to die as a musical nightin- 
gale’ (Verrall); but ‘oh, for the fate 
(=lot) of the nightingale’; then, as 
popos means also fate (=death), ayava, 
etc. This interpretation certainly saves 
KNavpatov atep. ‘ The nightingale had 
a pleasant, tearless death ; for me waits 
the cxiopos.’ But if, as is far more 
probable, we read aid@va, 
arep is in the highest degree awkward. 
The usual interpretation is ‘a sweet life 


AGAMEMNON, 1148. 


without tears.’ Now not only has the 
chorus two lines above spoken of the 
nightingale as adxopetos Sodas, but it 
would be scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that no Greek poet could mention 
the nightingale without referring to her 
kKNavpata. Yet some editors are con- 
tent with this. 

Headlam explains a@rep as ‘except 
for.’ No other instance, I believe, is 
known of érep in this sense, though of 
course avev is so used in prose. But 
could anything be less like poetry? 
‘ The gods gave her a sweet life if you 
discount her tears.’ 

Wecklein took Weil’s bold emenda- 
tion dat. I would suggest that Aeschy- 
lus may have written : 

aidva darap 
ye 
... ‘gave a sweet life of tears : while for 
me... 

The instinct which led the scribe to 
expect the sentence to run on to the 
end of the line, coupled with failure to 
understand the oxymoron, might cause 
vn for atap. ye would then be changed 
to 6€ to get the connexion. 

M. PLATNAUER. 
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THEOCRITEA. 


III. 28-30: 
éyvwv mpav, bka wev weuvapevw ef pidréecs we, 
ovde Td TO WaTdynua, 
GN’ abrws aradG worl maxeos éfeuapdvOn. 

THIS passage would not have given 
so much trouble to editors had not a 
scholiast with a dangerously small 
amount of knowledge poisoned the 
source of exegesis: . . ava- 
Tapa épwvTwY TO T., 
TOV épwpévor. 

Now that one method of discovering 
the sentiments of the épwuévn was to 
smack the poppy (or anemone) leaf 
against the arm and see whether it 
crackied is no doubt true. It is indeed 
confirmed by Pollux (9.127): 
Tounoeev EUKpoTOV TH TANYH 
TO TO THAEHLAOV), 
Tovs €pwpuévovs avTav 
But in this passage any interpretation 
based on ‘crackling’ is out of the ques- 
tion, for none of the words means that. 
mpooudooewv means properly to stick or 
plaster one thing on another. Failing 
to get the right sense in vroteudéarto, 
some editors (Meineke, Briggs, Words- 
worth), again misled by a scholiast, 
have accepted the varia lectio mXata- 
ynoev, turning woteudEato into 
Eduevoy or (Meineke). 
But, unfortunately, wAatayeiv does not 
mean to crackle; it means to slap or 
clap. Further, it is nonsense to say 
that the leaf did not ‘crackle,’ but 
‘withered’ (€Eeu~apavn) ; the right anti- 
thesis would be ‘ made no noise.’ 

As to trAataynua, it ought to mean 
‘a slapping’ (cf. rAatacow), though a 
scholiast equates it with the concrete 
TraTaywvior, 1.e. the smacked leaf 
TO pjxwvos PvAXov). A good parallel 
to this is afforded by A.P. 6. 220. 15, 
where Aadaynua is used of Cybele’s 
drum. Hence the modern view (Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff and Cholmeley) 
that To 7X. is in apposition to 76 Tm. : 
‘the Love-in-absence, the slapping leaf, 
did not stick on.’ This gives good 


sense, but it saddles zroreudéato with a 
very odd intransitive meaning. 

This is, however, better than the 
alternative, accepted apparently by Mr. 


Edmonds in his Loeb edition, of taking 
To 7X. as an abstract accusative: ‘nor 
did the Love-in-absence stick on <at> 
the smacking,’ which is very question- 
able Greek. 

I would suggest that it is easier to 
take 76 mA. as an abstract subject with 
TO Tyr. as object: ‘nor did the smack- 
ing stick on (7.e. cause to stick on) the 
Love-in-absence, but it, the Love-in- 
absence, just withered.’ 

The abstract subject is unusual, but 
quite possible: cf, Dem. XIX. 260. 

VI. 6,7: 


Badrex ror 76 rolunov & T'addreca 
Svcépwra Tov aimédov dvipa kadedoa. 


The general sense of this passage is 
clear. Galatea throws apples at Poly- 
phemus’ flock of sheep (aocpvov) to call 
Polyphemus’ attention and win his love. 
But what of ducépwta . . . 

Paley and Briggs ‘calling the goat- 
herd (i.e. Polyphemus) hard-hearted.’ 
This is at least grammar; but (i.) Poly- 
phemus was a shepherd, not a goat- 
herd ; (ii.) Svcepws should mean ‘ per- 
dite amans,’ not ‘unloving.’ The 
scholiast saw difficulty (i.) and offered 
two explanations: (a) That Theocritus 
uses the word t.e. by an 
abuse of language. This at least is 
honest. But why didn’t Theocritus 
write wouuéva? He could presumably 
have made it scan. (8) That,as Homer 
(« 184) says, the Cyclops possessed 
Bunn’, diés Te Kal aiyes. This, in face of 
of 1. 6 and olwy of |. 10, is 
absurd. 

Cholmeley takes tov aiz. as a predi- 
cate, ‘calling you laggard-in-love, the 
goatherd.’ For the article with the 
predicate he cites the hopelessly corrupt 
22.69; and though such a construction 
is found (e.g. Aeschin. 2. 167 Tov Kadov 
oTpaTLOTnY wvopacay), it is surely 
impossible here, where ducépwra, also a 
predicate, has no article. Nor is the 
sense what we want for reasons given 
above. Fritzsche tries to meet this 
difficulty by taking the words ironically, 
‘calling you madly in love and’ (he 
reads «ai for tov) ‘goatherd’—‘ad bilem 
Polyphemi movendam eiusque amorem 
excitandum.’ It is hard to see why 


er 


they should do either. To compare 
1. 86 and say that aimddos ‘cum con- 
temptu dictum est’ is to miss the point 
of 1. 86. Meineke remarks ‘non sus- 
pectarem haec, si verba aimoXov de 
alio quam de Polyphemo intellegi pos- 
sent.’ Surely they can. The aiodos 
is not Polyphemus, but a previous lover 
whom Galatea wishes to give up in 
favour of Polyphemus. She calls 
(=refers to) ‘the goatherd fellow’ an 
over-eager (i.c. a tiresome) lover. This 
interpretation seems to me to have three 
advantages: (i.) It clears up the aizroXos 
trouble. (ii.) It gives the right meaning 
to dvcepws, viz. the meaning of ‘ taking 
love too hardly.’ Liddell and Scott 
give this mecning, citing Thucydides, 
Lysias, Euripides, ‘and often in the 
Anthology.’ For this presumed second 
meaning of ‘hard-hearted’ they quote 
only this passage and Call. Ep. 42. 6, 
where dvcepws certainly means ‘ pas- 
sionately in love.’ (iii.) It gives point 
to 1. 17, where it is said of Galatea that 
kal devyer Kal od diidovra dudKet. 


The first half of this line is meaning- 
less unless Galatea scorns an importu- 
nate lover. It may be that for tov we 
should read é6v or év, ‘ her <formerly 
loved> goatherd fellow.’ 

XIII. 52: 

kougirep’ & aides wrevorixds ovpos. 
Call, rvevorixés. 


Shooting stars are a sign of coming 
wind. ‘Make the ? more ? There’s 
a sailing (or a squally) wind.’ Again 
the troubles of editors are attributable 
to an erroneous scholium: éxAvta Kai 
Toveite Ta iotia. ExAVTA Kal 
evtpem) certainly. That is the right 
meaning of cobdpos—light, nimble, easily 
manipulated. But iotia =sails and 
émXa=ropes; and between these two 
things there is a difference. ‘It is a 
well-known fact,’ says Stevenson in 
Aes Triplex, ‘that an immense propor- 
tion of boat accidents would never 
happen if people held the sheet in their 
hands instead of making it fast; and 
yet, unless it be some martinet of a 
professional mariner or some landsman 
with shattered nerves, every one of 
God’s creatures makes it fast.’ And 
this is just what the vadra: in question 
had done—made fast the sheet. They 
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are told to make it loose in view of the 
coming wind. Personally I think Theo- 
critus wrote mvevotixds ; but it is im- 
material. 

XIII. 69, 70: 


“Hpaxdjja 


As Cholmeley says, there is no need 
to suspect cleared 
away. Thesenseis, ‘they cleared away 
the sails at midnight (wecovixrtior, cf. 
24. 11), having waited till then for 
Heracles’ return <and then given him 
up>. But this requires an aorist, 
not a present, participle. Query, read 
peivartes or, even more likely, 
‘Hpaxrdéa (for this form with synizesis 
in Theocritus cf. 24. 1). “HpaxXéa might 
easily be altered to the more normal 
“HpaxdAja, and yeivaytes altered to 
pévovTes to scan. 

XXIV. 11, 12: 


Gos orpéperae pecovixriov és Apxros 
Kar’ adrév .. 


‘But when the Bear turns to his 
midnight setting over against Orion 
himself .. .’ 

Surely adrov is here intolerably weak. 

Query, read ’Opiwva kat’ avta or 
avti(a) or 

(The adrov én’ ’Opiwva of Aratus, 
Phaen. 730, proves nothing.) 

XXIV. 42-45: 

Saddreov 5’ Spuace pera Eldos, & ol 
Kedpivou rept alev dwpro. 


Hrot by’ wpvyvaGro veoxNworov TehapGvos, 
érépa xodedv. 


Amphitryon going to the rescue of 
the infant Heracles attacked by the 
snakes. 

No editor so far has taken offence at 
1. 44. Yet it may be argued (i.) that 
an anxious father in a hurry to save his 
baby would content himself with a 
sword and not bother about his Sam 
Browne, so to speak ; (ii.) that #rou dye 
can only be used where there is a change 
of subject, as in 22. 95; (iii.) that érépa 
presupposes two, not three, actions (‘ he 
dashed for his sword <with one hand>, 
taking off [not “taking up,” as Mr. 
Edmonds translates it] the scabbard 
with his other’); (iv.) that the poem is 
elsewhere suspect for interpolations— 
e.g. 1. 51, which B omits, and Il. 86, 87, 
which Fritzsche and Mr. Edmonds 
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rightly eject as echoes of the second 
chapter of Isaiah. 

Omit 1. 44 and all is plain sailing. 

XXIV. 80: 

dro orépywy mraTvs Hows. 

If in 14. 68 amd xpotddwy does not 
mean ‘judging by the temples,’ cer- 
tainly in 16. 49 amo yporads means 
‘judging by the complexion,’ so there 
can be no hesitation in taking azo 
otépywy here as ‘judging from his 
chest.’ 

But can one say ‘a broad hero, 
judging from his chest’? Have we not 
here rather the slang use of wAarvs= 
downright; as found in Ar. Ach. 1126, 
KATAYEAWS THATS ? 

Epigr. VIII., ll. 5, 6: 

*Heriwvi xdpw yAapupas Xepds Axpov 

Editors (and Liddell and Scott) take 
this as ‘having promised a tip-top 
price to Eetion as a reward for his 
skilled hand.’ 

No doubt yAagupes might be used in 
an active sense; but the only instances 
cited in Liddell and Scott (besides the 
present passage) are those in Aristotle, 
hist. an., where the epithet is applied 
to spiders. But as in IX. 38.1 these 
spiders are called yAagupwratro kal 
hayapwraroe (lanky), I suspect yAadu- 


pwratoc of meaning no more than 
‘smooth,’ ‘ not hairy.’ 

Now Pollux (II. 150) says TloAv«Aei- 
Tov xelp TO cal yelp 
» ypadyn, showing that yeip can have 
the same meaning in Greek as ‘ manus’ 
in Latin—viz. work of art. 

Translate, therefore, ‘for his carefully 
wrought statue.’ 

XXI. 50, 51: 

10’ TS Tpwparos vita 
kal vitas éxddaka Kal od pevyovtos trewa, 

Musurus’ devyovtos for MSS. 
yovtes, and Briggs’ viéas éyadaka for 
MSS. are certain emen- 
dations. But what does xal od dev- 
yovros érewa mean? Kiessling (quoted 
by Briggs and Hiller-Fritzsche) ‘cum 
non fugeret, intendi scil. rov 
Mr. Edmonds, ‘showed him the butt.’ 
But why do this? Another suggestion 
of Briggs’ is érecva = ‘eduxi,’ I drew him 
(the fish) out of the water, landed him. 
This, I imagine, is impossible Greek. 

Now teivew moda is normal Greek for 
keeping the sheet taut, and in Soph. 
Ant. 916 the verb is used alone, moda 
being understood. 

This is the meaning we want here, 
and the meaning which gives the cor- 
rect antithesis to éyadaka: ‘ Islackened 
<the line>, and when he did not bolt 
I tightened <it>.’ 

M. PLATNAUER. 


SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE 909 Fr. 


moots dv wo KarOavdévros Fr, 

kal mais dm’ gwrés, el 
pntpos 6’ év" Acdou xal marpds KexevOdrow 
ovk €or’ doris Av BAdoTOL Tore, 


I BELIEVE the once famous difficulty 
in the Antigone has been settled by this 
time: I mean that no one now contends 
that these lines must be spurious because 
unworthy of the character of a Victorian 
heroine, or because inconsistent with 
reasons which Antigone has given ina 
previous passage. Most readers would 
now accept without dispute the con- 
clusion of Professor Gilbert Norwood 
(Greek Tragedy, p. 139) that ‘the “ diffi- 
culty” exists only in the minds of 
those who attribute inconsistency in a 
character to incompetence in a play- 
wright.’ 

It may, however, be worth whileto note 


a curious parallel to Antigone’s senti- 
ments found in one of the Cretan ver- 
sions of a modern Greek folksong. This 
well-known ballad of ‘The Man who 
loved his Brother’s Wife; or, the Wicked 
Sister-in-Law,’ is found in widely vary- 
ing versions all over the Greek world. 
The best recension of it is that given 
by Polites in his ’ExXoyal amo Ta Tpa- 
yovdia tod Aaod (No. 
although some picturesque touches are 
added by the longer version in Passow 
(466). 

The younger of two devoted brothers 
has long loved his brother’s wife, but 
has not dared to tell her. When at 
last on a holiday he meets her in a 
quiet lane and finds courage to speak, 
she not only jumps at the declaration, 
but urges him to go and murder his 
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brother; and suggests that it will be 
easy to pick a quarrel if he insists on 
dividing up, and dividing with flagrant 
injustice, the land which they have 
hitherto held and worked together. 
The younger brother follows her advice 
and proposes the unjust division. But 
when everything he proposes, instead 
of being resented, is cordially accepted 
by the elder brother, who begs him to 
take the lot rather than that they should 
quarrel or part, he is shamed by such 
generosity, and turns aside and weeps. 
Then he rides quickly home and calls 
to his sister-in-law to bring water to 
wash his sword. She runs downstairs 
in such a hurry (this is a good touch) 
that she snatches up the jug although 
it is full of wine instead of water. And 
he slays her. 

That is the complete artistically 
developed story. But in a rather frag- 
mentary version from Crete (Kriares, 
Kpytixa dopata, p. 330, ‘H yuvaixa 
kat aydrn) the hero, when 


told to murder his brother, merely 
remarks : 

Za xdow rov ddephd ddeppd Sev 

xdow Thy Kovvidda you mat Kdvw.., 

‘If I lose my brother I cannot make 
a brother any more; if I lose my sister- 
in-law I can get a sister-in-law again.’ 
The ballad breaks off at this point, 
leaving the fate of the woman to be 
inferred. In another fragmentary ver- 
sion from Chios (Kanellakes, Xvaxa 
’Avddexta, No. 46) the hero is even 
briefer in his argument : 


Sev mad, pa vign kduvw kv 


and cuts off her head! 

A Scottish ballad heroine, Lady 
Margaret in The Douglas Tragedy, uses 
an argument superficially similar to 
that of Antigone in circumstances that 
are entirely different : 


‘True lovers I can get many an ane, 
But a father I can never get mair. 


JouN MAvrocGorDATO. 


NOTES ON THE A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


4.2 ypodvro rods uev évvéa apxovras Kal Tods 
taulas ovtclay Kxexrnuévovs otk éXdrTw Séka pvav 
ras apyas «<rds> éAdrrovs TOY 
rapexonévwr, orparryous kal immdpxous ovclay 
arogalvoytas éXarrov 7) édevdépav. 

Tuis passage, as Kaibel noted, would 
certainly have been clearer if Aristotle 
had written ypoivro tas pév 
apxas T. 6. ToUs évvéa apyovtas 
in view of Kai TavTnv Kat 
Tas adddas apxas below, where ‘the 
other offices’ are presumably ‘ the lesser 
ones.’ But we should get an equal gain 
by a smaller change if we read tas 6’ 
apyas tas édatTous KTR. 
(with, of course, the necessary altera- 
tion of déca pray to some figure larger 
than 100 minae—Wilamowitz, I. 79-80). 

8,1 tds & dpxas érolnce kXnpwras éx mpoxplrwr, 
obs éxdorn mpoxpivece Tov mpovkpwev els 
tovs évvéa Epxovras éxdorn déxa, kal TovTwy 
éxdorny, elr’ éx rovTwr kvapevew. onpetov 5’ Ore 
KAnpwras éx 6 mept Tov 


vouos, p Siaredodow kal Kedever yap 
KAnpodv raulas éx 


Adcock (Klio, 1912, pp. 6-7) points 
out that this account of the manner of 
election of the archons is in opposition 


to the general tradition of the fourth 
century (represented also by the Politics) 
that the archons were elected by, vote ; 
and he goes on: ‘the xArpwous apyov- 
twv is clearly an inference from the 
tapias law. . . . Aristotle uses the 
tayias law, which he believes to be 
Solonian, as evidence, because there 
was no surviving law on the archon- 
ship: for had such a law survived how 
is the general tradition that the archons 
were aiperoi to be explained?’ But he 
misses the true meaning of the inference 
by mistaking the emphasis. This is 
not on «Aypwrtas, but on é« Tov 
tev and ; and the 
inference is used to illustrate the state- 
ment in 7. 3 that only the three highest 
classes were eligible for office, and only 
the highest of all to the most important 
offices (which included that of tapéas). 
Hence Aristotle does not use the law 
on the archonship; for that office in 
his day was open to im7eis and fevyiras 
as well. Sandys rightly understands 
the inference in the first part of his 


1 So Kenyon, in his translation (1920). 
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note on this passage, and mistakes it in 
the second. 

Similarly in the other inference here, 
Stapéver tais pvrais déxa 
KAnpobv éxaotny, eit’ éx TovTwY Kva- 
pevewv, it is not simply ‘ the intervention 
of the tribes’ which ‘is the point of 
contact between the two methods’ 
(Sandys), but the number of preliminary 
candidates chosen: though the number 
of phylae had increased from four to 
ten the number of candidates chosen 
from each remained the same. It may 
be noted that in this case Aristotle 
himself contradicts his inference; for 
before the introduction of the lot and 
the double election in 487 ‘all the 
archons were elected by vote’ (22. 5). 
The reform of 487 may have been a 
revival of a Solonian institution; but 
that institution did not remain in force 
till Aristotle’s day." 

12. 5 doo dé pelfous kai Biay dpelvoves 
aivotey dv ye Kal pidov rovoiaro: 

el yap Tis Pol, Tints Eruxev, 
av karécxe éravcaro, 
mpiv avrapdgas miap yada. 
éya dé rovTwy év peraryuly 
Opos karéorny. 

Take the last line and a half first. 
They are supposed to mean ‘I set 
myself up as a boundary stone in 
between the two opposing armies.’ 
‘As a boundary stone’ must mean that 
Solon took up a position so as to be 
fought over by both parties, the natural 
fate of boundaries (eiAeto mpds audoré- 
pous amexyOéoOa). But this is unsatis- 
factory. Aristides’ summary (II. 360 
Dind.) is as follows: éxeivos Tapov 
avT@ otacialovans THs TOAEWS OTTOTEpwY 
BovrAorTo Tupavveiv, amexOa- 


1 It is wrong to say (with Lehmann-Haupt, 
Klio, V1. 304 ff.) that all Solon’s regulations 
involving election éx mpoxpirwy were necessarily 
cancelled when the phylae were raised from 
four to ten, and that in consequence Aristotle 
could not have inferred the Solonian archonship 
law from that in force in his own day. The 
tauias law, he says, survived because there was 
direct election to this office, without mpoxpisis ; 
Cleisthenes raised the number of rayia from 
four to ten, thus leaving the wording of the law 
unchanged—rovs rapias eva ex ths pudjs 
Still more easily could 


the wording of a law involving mpéxpiois remain 
unchanged when the number of magistrates 
remained the same: rovs evvéa dpyovras xkAnpodv 


veoOar padrov audorépors 
Tod Sixaiov, kal TOV pev TOValwY 
Karas elyev adeire, TH 8 ovK 
mavtwv avopeotata Kal 
@omep Twas ws adrnOas ex yewpeTpias 
meprypatrovs dpovs. (Unless 
Solon, as is possible, repeated himself, 
Aristides must here be summarising 
more than one poem, for he is referring 
to verses summarised by Aristotle in 
II. 2, to the elegiac verses given in 
12. 1, and to those now before us.) 
Aristides was capable, if anyone was, of 
expanding some one else’s ideas into 
many words; but in summarising he 
does not, as far as my knowledge goes, 
introduce ideas of his own.” It is 
therefore probable that a line has been 
lost after petarypi@, in which the word 
éotnv (or katéotnv) occurred and also 
some words corresponding to adnOas 
€x yewpetpias Teprypatrovs (and perhaps 
another line corresponding to tavtwy 
avdpeotata Kai and that in 
the next line we should read dpovus 
duvAdcowv. The meaning will then be: 
‘I prevented the popular party from 
overrunning and destroying the nobles, 
by guarding the boundaries which I had 
carefully and justly drawn between 
them.’ 

As to the much discussed previous 
line, Platt (Journ. of Phil. XXIV. 1896, 
p. 248 if.) pointed out the difficulties in 
the way of Sandys’ ‘before he had 
stirred up the milk and got out the 
cream’ (the order of the words, and 
the fact that you do not get cream by 
stirring up the milk; to which we may 
add that é£eiAero would be required, as 
in Jl. XI. 550, Bodv é« éréc8at), 
and also objected, rightly, that Solon is 

2 For this reason I doubt whether the passage 
in Or. XXIV. 14 (Keil), exeivos roivuy ev rois 
ereyelous wept tov ait@ 
emi padiota TdvT@Y TO KaTa- 
piga Sjpov mpds rovs duvarovs, av mG 
Tes 7) ovpéper, is a reference to the elegiacs 
in Ath, Pol. 12. 1, though it may be a summary 
of another part of the same poem. If I am 
right, then Aristides does not get all his know- 
ledge of Solon from the AZs. Pol., as Platt 
supposed, or we must assume a lacuna in the 
latter. The v./. ypnopov déyorras in Aristides 
for xpeois dvydvras in 11 of this poem (see 
Adam on Rep. VIII. 552D) also points in the 
same direction. 
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not here discussing the actions of a 
selfish man, but of a foolish one, who 
would have allied himself with the 
extreme left, whereas he, Solon, pre- 
vented the two parties from flying at 
each other’s throats. Which objections 
(except the first) apply equally to Hude’s 
‘bis er alles getriibt und den Rahm 
von der-Milch geschépft hatte (éFacpety 
mit der Konstruktion des 
and no parallel is adduced for this use 
of é£acpeiv. 

Platt therefore would keep wiap, the 
reading of the papyrus (Plutarch has 
miap), ‘beestings,’ the first milk from 
the cow after calving. ‘It was con- 
sidered a dainty by the Athenians... . 
And #f it is stirred up the separation of 
this cream from the rest is effected 
more quickly. The milk left is value- 
less. If Solon then said, “ before he had 
stirred up the beestings and got out all 
the milk,” he talked very good sense. 
. . Ifso, the phrase yada does 
not mean “had seized the tyranny,” but 
simply “ had carried the separation of 
the two elements to completion”... 
whereas a good legislator wants to keep 
them mixed together, justly tempering 
the elements in the state’ (cf. Aristid. 
XXIV. 14, above). It is something to 
get a word which means a favourite and 
familiar Athenian dish; for I do not 
know that the Greeks ever made cream 
in the usual sense from milk, especially 
as the milk generally used was got not 
from cows but from goats. But we 
should want not avtapakas (as 
in tapdtrew dappaxov: so Kaibel, who 
compares Hippocr. VI. 112 L. 6 anp 
avetdpake To aiua Kal éuinve 
—he reads tapafas); we still 
have not the right meaning, for Solon 
is here congratulating himself not on 
mingling the elements, but on keeping 
them apart, preventing one side getting 
the better of the other; and, thirdly, 
would anyone have understood what 
Solon meant, when his main idea, 
separation, is so obscurely expressed ? 
miap being a dainty, the natural mean- 
ing would be that a selfish man would 
have taken it for himself. 

Linforth (Solon the Athenian, 1919, 
p- 193) has a further suggestion, that 
miap means butter, ‘the only kind of 


fat which is obtained from milk by 
shaking. He admits that this was 
practically unknown in Greece, but 
Herodotus (IV. 2) and Hippocrates 
(VII. 504 L.) describe the making of it 
by the Scythians; and the latter uses 
the word taparrew for the shaking of 
the wooden vessels containing the milk, 
and 70 miov for the butter: «ai 70 pep 
miov, Bovtupoy Kadéovor, 
dv. But apart from 
the fact that both Herodotus and 
Hippocrates are clearly describing a 
process which they take to be unknown 
in Greece, there is this further difficulty, 
that butter-making, though a barbaric, 
was yet a blameless action, which is not 
what is here required; and we should 
still presumably have to take avtapafas 
with yaXa. 

If wiap is the cream of a thing, 70 
as Hesychius says, yaha 
must mean 70 6Aor, the milk before the 
cream is taken, not skim-milk, which 
must have been definitely expressed. 
Sir J. Simon, in a recent law-suit, 
said: ‘ They were the big three, and it 
was no part of his case that they were 
not swindling the little three. No doubt 
they were ; they were taking the cream 
of this delicacy before they distributed 
the skim-milk.’ That is perfectly clear, 
and Solon could have said as much had 
he wished. In this context 7d «patuc- 
tov ought to mean ‘the best elements 
in the state,’ the nobles, and the whole 
phrase would then mean ‘ having stirred 
up, confounded the nobles’; while yaa, 
To OAov, would be the state. The result 
of confounding the nobles, the ideal of 
any other mpootarns, would have 
been the destruction of the state; Solon 
prevented the masses from attacking 
the nobles by taking his stand between 
them (or wiap may be an adjective, to 
be taken with yd\a: ‘another would 
have destroyed the best of the milk’). 
For this we should certainly desire 
épOerpev for éEeihev. I do not propose 
any such unjustified change, and must 
leave the passage as it is; but I believe 
this interpretation of the metaphor to 
be on the right lines. 


A. W. GoMME. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIAKRIOI AND 


In the February and March number of 
the C.R. (pp. 5-7), Mr. Casson has 
made to this problem a new contribu- 
tion based on the habits of the modern 
Vlachs. He argues (1) that the Attic 
Diakrioi or Hyperakrioi did not include 
miners of the Laurium district, and 
(2) that all people so named were herds- 
men. 

Both conclusions run counter to the 
evidence. But as regards the second 
he has some suggestive remarks which 
deserve to be followed up. It is in the 
hope that he will do so that I venture 
to offer the following observations. 

To clear the ground, I will begin 
with his criticisms of my own view 
that the Peisistratean Diakrioi consisted 
largely of miners from Laurium. For 
convenience of reference I keep the 
numbers given by Mr. Casson to the 
four main heads of his criticism. 

1. Mr. Casson seems to make a point 
of the fact that adxpa can be the home 
of hillmen. Nobody denies it. For 
instances besides those he gives, see 
Origin of Tyranny, pp. 41, 44. 

As regards the prefixes t7rep- and 
Mr. Casson’s remarks appear to me 
sound and useful. Hyperakrioi and 
Diakrioi (as also Epakrioi) are pre- 
sumably synonyms meaning people 
dwelling on or spread over dxpa. This 
interpretation is fully applicable to the 
Yovviaxds ‘youvos, where I place the 
most important section of the supporters 
of Peisistratos (O.T., pp. 40, 41). It 
does indeed contradict Palmerius (0O.T., 
p. 40), but the point of my quotation 
from that early scholar is not his 
explanation of di- and hyper- but the 
fact that he associates both Diakrioi 
and Hyperakrioi with Sunium. 

2. ‘The name Atdxproe is not, as 
one might infer from Professor Ure’s 
account, a term confined to Attica.’ 
This is a surprising inference to draw 
from my account, which, though con- 
cerned only with Attica, reminds the 
reader (p. 41) that ‘ we are dealing with 
common nouns that were used by the 
Greeks with different connotations at 
different places,’ and instances those 
very Diakrioi in Euboea and Rhodes 


HYPERAKRIOI. 


that Mr. Casson proceeds to quote 
against me. 

‘There were certainly no miners of 
precious metals either in Euboea or in 
Rhodes.’ This comment of Mr. Casson’s 
is relevant only if we delete the word 
‘precious,’ and if we do that it ceases 
to be true. The Euboeans mined both 
copper and iron (0.T., p. 37), and 
there were at least two mining districts 
in the island (near Chalkis and Aidep- 
sos). Mr. Casson differentiates two 
communities of Euboean Diakrioi (ore 
with the variant name Diakres). It 
may be rash to equate the two mining 
districts with the two Diakrian, but it is 
still more rash to quote the Euboean 
evidence as disproving my _ views. 
Rhodes too probably had mines both 
of iron and lead (Blumner, Technologie 
u. Terminologie, 1V., pp. 73, 89). 

3. ‘The contention that “there can be 
no question that the mines (of Laurium) 
were worked in the sixth century” 
(p- 47) is based admittedly on no 
evidence at all except negative evidence 
and upon the belief . . . that the Diak- 
rioi were miners.’ Nobody who reads 
the whole of pp. 46, 47 of my book will 
find any such admission. It is true 
that ‘the mines do not appear in 
history till 484 B.c.’ (p. 46). But our 
only modern expert on this question 
(Ardaillon, Les Mines de Laurium, pp. 
132, 133) holds that the discovery of 
the rich veins worked in 484 implies 
centuries of previous prospecting and 
exploiting, and his conclusion is borne 
out by Plutarch, who says that the mines 
were yielding considerable revenues be- 
fore 484, and still more by Xenophon, 
who says that they had been worked 
from times beyond record. Short of 
precise dates and facts the evidence 
could hardly be more positive. It is 
quite independent of my views on the 
Diakrioi. (Seltman, Athens, p. 39, %- 4, 
rightly recognises this fact.) 

4. As regards the evidence of the 
Semacheion (the shrine located in the 
mining district by a recently found 
inscription), ‘one Semacheion does not 
make a deme’: but it goes a long way 
towards establishing the situation of 
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the Epakrian deme Semachidai. Where 
else should we expect a Semacheion ? 
On the other hand, it is not surprising 
that some few members of a deme in 
the extreme south of Attica should 
have died while visiting Athens and 
been buried near the city. To regard 
the Semachidai tombstones found in 
Athens as something that can be set off 
against the unquestionable location of 
the Semacheion in the mining district 
(and incidentally in a trittys of the 
tribe to which Semachidai belonged) is 
scarcely doing justice to the evidence. 
The Plotheia tombstones found together 
in a country district are another matter, 
but there is nothing in this evidence 
for North Attic Diakrioi which ‘ invali- 
dates the main theory of identification 
of Diakria near Laurium.’ (See further 
O.T., p. 41.) Can it be that when Mr. 
Casson wrote this final sentence he had 
already forgotten his own two separate 
communities of Diakrians in Euboea ? 
My own suggestion (0.T., p. 45, also 
overlooked by Mr. Casson), of two 
separate Diakriai in Attica itself, is 
perhaps even more to the point. 

2. I have left to the last what accor- 
ding to Mr. Casson is my strongest 
argument, because it becomes so only if 
we accept his contentions on points 
I, 3,and 4. I am not even sure that 
he is wrong in his contention that his 
‘scallywags’ were Diakrioi only in a 
political sense, and not in an industrial. 
But neither am I sure that he is right. 
Plutarch’s @n71Kds dyxXos is obviously to 
be regarded as a large element in the 
Peisistratean Diakria, and as it is pre- 
sumably singled out for mention either 
as the main or the most unexpected 
element, it is perhaps most naturally 
taken to be the former. How far it 
should be equated with the Ath. Pol. 
description of Peisistratos’ party is 
another question. Mr. Casson rightly 
reprehends me for doing injustice to 
the word pocexexocunyto, but the 
tense of the word leaves it possible to 
interpret Aristotle as making the ‘ scally- 
wags’ find employment among the 
Diakrioi before Peisistratos had raised 
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his stasis, and this interpretation is 
perhaps borne out by the fact that the 
pronoun is not tavry but tovros. In 
any case, we are dealing with only one 
element in the party (cp. O.T., p. 49, 
‘partly of foreign extraction’; p. 307, 
‘largely not of pure race’). Mr. Casson 
tends to minimise this element. I, on the 
other hand, at any rate on p. 307, have 
erred in the other direction, and gladly 
take this opportunity of thanking him 
for drawing my attention to the fact. 
The error does not affect my main 
argument. 

So much for Mr. Casson’s destructive 
criticisms. They do not, I think, do 
enough towards establishing a domi- 
nant Vlach party in sixth - century 
Athens to make it necessary to point 
out the extreme difficulties involved in 
such a view (see O.T., Appendix A). 
But I should be the last to deny that 
the Vlach analogy may some day help 
to explain evidence (not yet forth- 
coming?) for Diakrian communities of 
herdsmen. The Welsh analogy that 
led me to begin collecting the evidence 
for an Attic mining Diakria offers some 
encouragement. ‘Gwyr y mynyddau’ 
(men of the mountains) means in South 
Wales ‘miners.’ In other parts its 
ordinary meaning is ‘shepherds.’ It is 
true that Attica, Euboea, and probably 
Rhodes too possessed mines. But it 
is not necessary to assume that either 
in Attica (see O.T., p. 41), Euboea, or 
Rhodes the Diakrioi were more homo- 
geneous than the ‘gwyr y mynyddau’ 
in Wales. Miletus, too, where there 
were apparently no mines (though pos- 
sibly quarries, Bliimner, of. cit., III. 
p. 46), had its Hyperakria, and so pre- 
sumably its Hyperakrioi (0.T., p. 40, 
n. 8). As they appear to have escaped 
Mr. Casson’s notice, I herewith com- 
mend them to his favourable considera- 


tion. 
P. N. URE. 


1 In the C./.A. the Acaxpis amd Xadkidéwv are 
repeatedly described as a wos, a description 
fatal to the Vlach view as at present formu- 
lated. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


10g6a 18. Kb, édeyor vulg., 
edd. Perhaps Aéyoper, cf. 19 AéyeTar: 
réyouev would be assimilated to the im- 

rfects on either side of it, and éXéyomev 
corrected to éXeyov. ‘The great and in- 
disputable merit of K> is that it has so 
faithfully retained the errors and acci- 
dents of an older text’ (Bywater, Con- 
tributions, p. 21). 

1097a 17. Perhaps xav rais 
Apelt’s omission of a comma after 
oTpaTnyixy is not convincing. 

1097b 12. yovets can hardly stand for 
‘ancestors’ after 10 yovedou ‘parents.’ 
At 1100a 26, 30, it means ‘ancestors’ 
including parents, but in every other 
passage in the Ethics indexed by By- 
water it means ‘parents.’ Rassow’s 
yovels yovéwy > is too asymmetri- 
cal unless we also add téxvwy> 
to atoyovovs. Better correct yovets to 
mpoyorous. For words replaced through 
mere error by other words occurring in 
the context see Richards, A ristotelica, 
p. 74. Here mpoydvouvs may have been 
miscopied azoyovous (the writer’s eye 
catching the azoydvouvs that follows), 
and this corrected to yoveis. 

1098b 4. Perhaps 57. 

1107b 27. dpéyerOar Cpixpas> ; 
or possibly better opéyecGar tavtns, 
ousted by tiuis, a gloss. Cf. 1125b I, 
where, however, cal wept tavTnv must 
mean not ‘small honours,’ but ‘ in rela- 
tion to honour in general (as in relation 
to money) there seems to be a minor as 
well as a major virtue.’ Ramsauer 
would there replace tavtnv by 
but the mistake this assumes is not so 
likely as the converse error at 1107b 27. 

Ib. 29. tavrats or opéEect 
seems required. 

r108a 31 f. Transpose 7 yap—xal o 
to |. 35 after wécos aidjpov. 
In 32 there should be a comma after 
5é. 

1i12a 28 f. Transpose ovdé— 
Bovreveraz to |. 33 after avOpwrov. 

I114a 31. Tes A€éyou Ste introduces 
a reported objection, which ends at 
b 12 evpvia, where there should be a 
comma (as Apelt) or colon. Aristotle’s 


reply begins with ef 8 tavr’ éoriv 
adOH. In 10 Kal (7d 8’ should 
be simply 7o (Vermehren, Susemihl, 


Richards); and in 11 1d before cars 
should be omitted as in the quotation 
of the passage by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (Susemihl). 

I115a 23. Burnet’s is 
surely right, and the passage he quotes 
against it from E.E. does not seem 
parallel. 

1115b 11 f. This passage seems to be 
usually taken to mean that the brave 
man will fear even ta avOpwrov 
oBepa va tovadta, which are con- 
trasted with ro imép advOpwrov; this is 
mavtl poBepov ye voiv but 
nevertheless will endure them when it 
is right todo so. But this is to attri- 
bute to the avdpeios a sort of moral 
struggle resembling éyxpdrea in the 
sphere of cadpoctvn. For Aristotle 
avépeva consists not in conquering fear, 
but in feeling and not feeling it rightly. 
Throughout the context goBeicfar is 
the opposite of t7opuévey, and means 
almost ‘to flinch from’ (as in Homer 
‘to be put to flight’). The dvdpeios 
some gofepd and 
others. Susemihl rightly saw that 
goByncerat requires the qualification 
ws de? dé, and secured this by inserting 
te between vropuevet and tov. It occurs 
to me that one might avoid the need for 
this by putting a comma or colon after 
6é, which will then qualify 
goBnoerat alone, leaving the same quali- 
fication to be expressed with tropevet 
by the alternative phrase as o Adyos, 
which is then paraphrased, or strictly 
speaking modified, by tod vera. 
However the words be exactly taken, 
Tod Kadod évexa goes 7” sense with 
only, because how- 
ever right and proper on occasion, could 
hardly be felt to be «anov. 

r115b 28. Bracket ra doBepa: 
it is ta Oappadréa that o Opacds 
cf. 31 ols Svvarat, 32 f. év 
tovtas ( )( Ta PoBepa). Throughout, 
goBepa are the objects of 
and wropévew, Oapparéa of Oappeiv 
(and presumably adodedudadvy, though 
Aristotle does not use the word in this 
connexion). 

1125a 21 f. Bracket «al dyvoeiy 
éavrov as a mistaken addition from 1. 28 
(commentators are divided whether to 
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take it as parallel to éyew or to afwodv, 
and Stewart records a variant d-yvoei). 
Self-ignorance is characteristic of the 
xabvos, who is 7rLOv0s, but not of the 
who is not but only 
oxvnpos: he knows his own merits, but 
does not claim his deserts. 

1134b 28. perhaps yap. 

I140a 5. 606 must be wrong: that x 
is not part of y is not an inference from 
the fact that x is not the same as y. 
The variant cai L>O> is superfluous ; 
probably ovéé should stand alone. 
TEpLEXETAL for the less well attested 
seems unlikely with és, 
é€ews, so close on one side, and mpaéis, 
moinots, on the other. 

1143a 19. Probably xa’ jv edyvo- 
povas xai éyew 
(so Richards for MSS. ywepnv): of. 30 
explained by cvyyveper. 

1144a 21. Write 
tew>, cf. 1136b 8 f., or <Ctuyxavew>: 
cf. 1. 25 and E£.E. 1227b 39 (quoted by 
Stewart) TO pev TOUTwV 
duvapews Evexa Tod Tédous Set 

1148a 14. Kal éyxpath Kai cwdppova 
must either be taken parenthetically 
(‘ just as we group together the éyxparns 
and the cw@dpwy’), or more probably, 
as they lack the article, bracketed. 
The context is concerned cnly with the 
axpatys and the axdAacTos. 

1148b 23. daveifev: perhaps épavi- 
few. 

114ga 13. Write péev pév 
Twa éviote povov (a copyist may be for- 
given for shuffling a pév here !). 

1153a 2. MSS. non Xaipovew, 
Xaipovow, Xaipovow et: write Xalpov- 
ow alone, and <7}6n> in 
the next line. 

1153a 6. 00d’ <ai> 

II 56b 3. Perhaps Ctayéws> 
Kal TAX EWS mavovTat. 

_1156b 22. Kb yap Kal 
7a is sound. LI. 19-22 run: 
‘There are five qualities which can 
serve as motives for friendship—viz. 
HOov? TE and Omovorns 
vis. All five are present in tavrn (i.¢. 
7H Tov ayaba giria), and that (not 
Kata but) avtovs ; for 
aya0oi didor are et cetera (viz. 
Kai dya0oi deis Kal Kai TO 


“in that way,” te, 
xaQ’ avtovs. (Therefore their friend. 
ship, being based on all the possible 
qualities, and those not accidentally 
present in them, but inherent in their 
nature, is permanent. Q.E.D.).’ For 
Ta Xora denoting the same four qualifi- 
cations for friendship cf. infra 33 and 
1162b 3; and for its doing duty for 
masculine adjectives predicate to (eigi) 
cf. 1127b 19 Kai & ph 
évrTa, sc. Twa masculine (unless be 
there omitted with K>). Burnet objects 
that Aristotle has not yet decided, and 
never actually decides, that all friend- 
ship is based on similarity. But 
hitherto he has inclined to this view, 
cf. 7 above, where dperiy 
implies that other friends also have 
twa: and the above version 
does not quite commit him to it. 

1158b 4. Ore dé Hrrov (dre Kal 
Lb) elow didiat Kai pévov- 
ow : write either xai eiow .. . Kal 
<Gjtrov> pévovow, or Kai 

1161a 24. ayaor looks like an erro- 
neous gloss interpolated. In an un- 
equal friendship the superior receives 
less good, but more love and honour, 
than the inferior. With déov under- 
stand guAias (or more accurately 
cews), cf. 1. 21 f. above. 

1165a II. olovtac: write olerar, and 
(with The corruption of 
the latter to do£acev led to olovrar; but 
after éyee the two plurals seem im- 
possible; we are dealing throughout 
with a single pair of people. Nor can 
olovrat stand with and mean 
‘people in general think,’ for that is 
not to the point. 

1165b 21. For rovovt@ or 
(Susemihl TOUTM TotovT@, but it should 
be 7 TOLOUTO. ) 

1166a 25. Kal <ai>. 

1168a 21-27. As the text stands, 
1. 26 must be 
eidévae 6tt but than 
whom? For in the case of mothers it 
means more than fathers, not children. 
Even if it can mean that benefactors 
know whom they have benefited better 
than beneficiaries know who are their 
benefactors, this, though possibly true, 
is hardly a likely point to make here. It 
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seems preferable to treat radra 
yévynous as a parenthesis (which should 
come after and xal 
icacw (with Ramsauer 
and Susemihl) as an interpolation (an 
irrelevant note from 1161b 19, where 
the actual words apply to parents in 
contrast with children, though extended 
below to mothers in contrast with 
fathers). In 1. 26 write 6) (with 
Thurot) for and «al rodro for 
kat: ‘This then also (viz. special 
affection for what has cost you trouble) 
would seem to be characteristic of bene- 
factors’—it is yet another explanation 
of the thesis of the chapter, that bene- 


factors love their beneficiaries more 
than the latter love the former. 

1170b 4. [cvv] aicPavopevor. Through- 
out the context aic@dvec@a: expresses 
self-consciousness, )( 10 
... T00 Ste sympathetic 
consciousness of one’s friend. 

35. Perhaps avrav 
elvat. 

1172a g. dvres| an irrele- 
vant note from 1159b 8. 

1173a 19. [Tovs] 

1177a 5. Write 657 for dé: the évép- 
ToD BeXTiovos is and 
Bertiwv or xpeitrwy, and .*. evdat- 
povxwtépa. H. RAckHAM. 


LYDIAN WORDS IN THE ANTHOLOGY AND HESYCHIUS. 


I HAVE, I believe, three more words 
to add to the list of Lydian words 
already known. In the Anthology (VII. 
709) is an epigram of Alexander the 
Aetolian upon Alcman, who was of 
Lydian origin, which begins: 


dpxatar, warépwv vouds, el mev év 
érpepouav, képvas hy tis dv waxédas 
xproopbpos, Kaha 


’Apyatas is a better reading than the 
variant dpyaios; vouos, however, can 
hardly be correct ; douos or wots would 
have given a better sense. Instead of 
xépvas Plutarch has xedoas. “Av is 
evidently right as against the corrupt 
avnp of the MSS.; but paxédras has 
been needlessly ‘emended’ into a non- 
existent Baxédas, and even the metrically 
impossible BaxnXos. 

In xépvas and paxéXas we must see 
two native Lydian words. Képvas is a 
derivative from «épvos, a non-Hellenic 
word, which originally belonged to the 
worship and ritual of Kybelé, and must, 
therefore, have come from Asia Minor, 
like the offerings-dish which it denoted. 
In waxéXas we have the suffix which is 
so distinctive of Lydian grammar and 
vocabulary. ‘Whether I were a kernas 
or a makelas’ will therefore give us the 
names of two classes of priests connected 
with the cult of the mother-goddess at 
Sardes. Whether the epithet ypuao- 


gdpos applies to both of them or only 
to the waxédas is doubtful, since vessels 
and other objects of gold were carried 
in procession in honour of Kybelé, while 
on the other hand the adjective would 
more naturally be interpreted in its 
customary sense of ‘wearing gold.’ 
Picard prefers the first interpretation ; 
I should incline to the second. If 
xépvas really denotes the xépvos-bearer, 
xpuaopdpos would more probably relate 
to the paxédas. In any case it can 
scarcely have signified ‘ gold-bearing,’ 
since the xépvas would have had his 
hands full of the «épvoc and the paxédas 
was employed in beating the cymbals. 

Another word which I think can be 
identified as Lydian is xépyndos, which 
is stated by Hesychius to signify ‘copper - 
ore.’ The Greeks derived their copper 
in early days from Asia Minor and 
Cyprus; the suffix of xépymdos is not 
Cypriote however, while we find it in 
xamnados, which we gather from Hero- 
dotus was of Lydian origin. Hence we 
may conclude that xépyndos also came 
from the same source. 

A formation similar to paxédas is 
adpmenXos, the Asianic origin of which, 
like that of olvov and xdpotvoy, has long 
been recognised. Did it come to the 
Greeks from Lydia or from languages 
spoken further to the east ? 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLAUTINE ANAPAESTICS. 


Mr. W. B. SEpGwicx’s article on the 
Cantica of Plautus(C.R. XXXIX. 55 ff.) 
opens up a promising line for metrical 
investigation. Although his proposals 
are only intended to be tentative, they 
appear to receive some confirmation 
from an enquiry in which I have been 
engaged as to Plautus’ Anapaestics. 

In Mr. Sedgwick’s first period occur 
the consecutive Anapaestic Septenarii 
of the Miles, the only continuous passage 
in this metre. A close connexion with 
the Trochaic Septenarius is suggested 
by the frequency of diaeresis, not only 
at the end of the fourth foot, but also 
after the first, second, fifth, and sixth, 
and also by the preponderance of 
polysyllabic feet in the first and fifth 
places. 

If we call the first and fuller half of 
the Septenarius A, and the second half 
B, then the Anapaestics of the Mules 
are of the type AB. But in Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s second period we find most com- 
monly stanzas of the type AAAB, 
AAAAB, AAAAAB, and in the third 
period the Octonarius (AA) dominates. 
This appears to be quite a natural 
development. 

A point which deserves consideration 
is the scheme of the Anapaestic verse. 
According to tradition and the usage 
of other poets this admits only feet of 
four morac, viz., Anapaest, Spondee, 
Dactyl and perhaps Proceleusmatic. 
But if we scan the Anapaestics of 
Plautus in accordance with his usual 
practice we find in some 725 verses 


between 200 and 300 feet which contain 
five morae, being either Bacchiacs or 
Cretics or resolved forms of these. 

All the torture-engines of criticism 
have been used to get rid of these 
intruders. Most prominent is a violent 
extension of the principle of breviation, 
As Professor Lindsay says (Early Latin 
Verse, p. 296), ‘the most devoted 
admirers of Plautus feel that there is an 
excessive use in his Anapaestics of the 
slurrings due to a Brevis Brevians,’ 
Equally excessive is the alleged use of 
Synizesis. If neither of these methods 
succeeds, it is possible to deny that the 
verse in question, in spite of the com- 
pany it keeps, is really Anapaestic. 
And even so there still remains an 
intractable residue: ¢.g., Pseud. 1321, 


quid? hoc au- | ferén’, Pseu- | dole mi, aps tuo 
ero: | lubentis- | simo cor- | de atque animo. 


All these troubles disappear if we 
assume that Plautus conceded to him- 
self in Anapaestics the same liberty 
which he claims (though by no means 
so freely) in Bacchiacs and Cretics, of 
permitting an additional mova to the 
foot. Plautus, we know, did not hesi- 
tate to modify the metres which he 
inherited; and it is more instructive to 
observe his practice than to theorise 
about his principles. Whether this 
particular development is due to the 
influence of the Bacchiac and Cretic 
metres seems to be a point deserving of 
further investigation on chronological 
lines. E. V. ARNOLD. 


OVID, METAMORPHOSIS, viii. 16. 


Regia turris erat vocalibus addita muris, 
in quibus auratam proles Letoia fertur 
deposuisse lyram : saxo sonus teius inhaesitt 


Has it never been suggested that ‘ eius’ 
here is in all probability not a pronoun 
at all but a transliteration from the 
Greek of the epithet, the ‘literary’ 
epithet, for ‘sonus,’ which the context 
seems almost to demand? Just as in 


the parallel description of Megara in 
the Civis the author of that poem (line 
108) characterizes the weird music— 


the vosos—as ‘ Cyllenia murmura,’ 
so here Ovid has allowed himself a 
similar liberty and given to the strain 
an equally recondite epithet, but an 
epithet proper not to the instrument 
but to the player, Apollo Citharoedus. 
‘Whispering I know not what of wild and 
sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers.’ 
Ovid’s contemporaries would readily 
recall the phrase in the Homeric 
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‘Hymn to the Delian Apollo’ (line 
120), 
ire PoiBe, Peat cary, 

which follows close upon the account 
of Leto’s travail, as ‘Eius’ here takes 
up the ‘proles Letoia’ of the line be- 
fore. The etymology of the word isa 
minor matter, but it may be noted that 
at Iliad xv. 365 Leaf and Bayfield offer 
us a derivation ‘from root aF of avw 
shout,’ i.e. a word of sound (? =‘ can- 
orus,’ or ‘argutus.’). In an author who 
has so many azra€ eipnpéva to his credit 
the rarity of the epithet is no argument 
against it—rather the reverse. Ovid’s 
poems teem with Greek,! and yet the 
copyists let themselves be ‘caught 
napping’ time after time by Greek 
words and phrases. At line 146 below 
all extant MSS. have for the vera lectio 
‘furvis haliaeetus alis,’ ‘furvis (h)aliet 
(-us ov -os) in alis,’—a strikingly similar 
corruption to that suggested in the line 
before us. 


1 Cf e.g. among the phrases found only in his 
works aiat at Met. x. 215; ‘ pars ‘Ypévae can- 
unt, pars clamant Etsoy évoi’ at A. A. 1. 563, 
‘ai\woy in silvis idem pater aidwoyr altis,’ etc., 
at Am. iii. 9. 23. Seealsoat Met. xii. 110. The 
proper names generally are so mishandled by 
the scribes that no aff. crit. can find room for 
the corruptions they have suffered. 


There is apparently no example else- 
where of the genitive ‘eius’ in the 
hexameters either of Ovid or of Virgil,” 
and this solitary instance has long been 
suspect. 

In Plautus the ‘ Palatine’ MSS. make 
a pronoun, ‘illas,’ of ‘Ilias’ (A) at 
M.G. 743.25. Here we have no Ambro- 
sian Palimpsest to restore the truth; 
but the detertores, which not seldom 
elsewhere throw light on the dark 
places of the poem, by offering ‘ adhae- 
sit’ for ‘inhaesit’ and ‘saxo sonus 
haesit in illo,’ for ‘saxo sonus eius 
inhaesit,’ give us at any rate a pretty 
broad hint that the last word in the 
line is corrupt, and that the ‘in’ of 
‘inhaesit’ is in fact (like the ‘in’ of 
line 146 below) ‘a metrical stopgap’ 
interpolated in the text at an early 
stage by a ‘Greekless’ scribe. Read 
therefore ‘ saxo sonus Eius haesit.’ 

D. A. SLATER. 


2 Burmann (1727) ad doc. cites one from Pro- 
pertius iv. 6. 67, and one from Tibullus i. 6. 25 ; 
Ehwald two from the Elegiac poems of Ovid 
(Trist. iii. 4.27, Ex Pont. iv. 15. 6), but Elegiacs 
are nearer to prose, and admit licences which 
are denied to the Hexameter. 

3 At Met. xv. 804 the ‘illa deum’ of Voss. 
Leidens. Q. 61 (saec. xiii.) points to ‘ Iliaden’ as 
the true reading there. Cf. Class. Rev. 27. 257. 


THE PURE IAMBIC TRIMETER. 


In the Classical Quarterly XVIII. 
(1924) 46-48 I examined the relations 
between word accent and metrical ictus 
in one homogeneous metre—the Jonicus 
a Minore of Horace. I here examine 
them in another—the Pure Iambic Tri- 
meter of Catullus and others. The 
advantage of this particular study to an 
investigation of these relations in Latin 
verse as a whole is that the inquiry is 
not complicated by having to take 
account of alternatives. The metrical 
ictuses in all the words admissible into 
pure iambic lines must always fall on 
the same syllables. We cannot have 
such variants as «— and —|= which dac- 
tylics and impure iambics admit. 

Our material consists of seven com- 
plete poems: Catullus 4 and 29; the 
second Priapean piece ascribed to 
Tibullus, and printed at the end of the 

NO. CCXCIX. VOL. XXXIX. 


Corpus Tibullianum in the editions of 
Baehrens, Hiller, and others; the second 
Priapean of the triad preceding the 
‘Vergilian’ Catalepton ; Catalepton to, 
a parody of Catullus 4, and 6 and 12 in 
the same collection, all written in con- 
secutive pure iambics; to which we may 
add the lines with even numbering in 
Horace, Epode 16. For these, by their 
definite place and function in a metrical 
scheme, are obviously on a different 
footing from the pure iambics which 
are found sporadically in pieces other- 
wise impure. This material must be 
reduced in quantity before it can be 
utilized for our purposes. Firstly by the 
omission of duplicates and repetitions, 
including the Parody, which is metric- 
ally a mere replica of the original, 
Catullus 29. 9 =5, 10= 2 (except for ‘es’ 
instead of ‘nisi’), Catalepton 6. 6 = Catul- 
L 
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lus 29. 24 (‘gener socerque’ the Cata- 
lepton), 12. 1=6.2 (except for ‘superbe’ 
instead of ‘generque’). Secondly by 
the omission of corrupt lines or parts 
of lines which cannot be amended with 
certainty, Catullus 29. 20, 23, Priap. 
ii. 9,1 15 (‘teneraque’), and the last 
line of Catalepton 12, which is merely 
the cry Thalasio thrice repeated. The 
total number of the lines thus available 
will be (Catullus 4) 27+ (Catullus 29) 
20+ (Priap. Tib.) 45+ (Priap. ii.) 19 + 
(Catal. 6) 5+ (1b. 12) 7=124+ (Horace, 
Epode) 33= 156. 

The consideration of pure iambic 
lines in detail must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by a consideration of the metre 
in general. There are three several 
varieties of the iambic trimeter as 
written by Romans in classical times, 
each marked off from the rest by the 
degree of strictness with which it 
adheresto the iambic norm. A. In the 
trimeter (or senarius) of the drama 
resolved feet and feet of the apparent 
value of two units (four ‘ moras’: Pro- 
sodia Latina, §§ 35, 178), as spondees, 
dactyls, etc., are admissible in all places, 
odd and even, of the verse except the 
last. B. In the trimeter of Catullus, 
Horace, and others, these feet of 2 
units are not admitted into the even 
places, where a foot of 1} units (3 moras), 
an iambus or its resolved equivalent, is 
alone allowed. C is the pure iambic 
metre. Since the time of Scaliger this 
has been treated, and the remains in it 
have been edited, on the supposition that 
it was a distinct species. The only 
thing which could distinguish it from 
B, and which entitles it to the name of 
‘ pure,’ is the exclusion of resolved feet 
and feet of 2 units from all places in 
the verse. A line which contains such 
may be a good B (or A), but it is a bad 
C. Ancient grammarians, as is well 
known (Terentianus Maurus and Marius 
Victorinus are examples), took the 
‘pure iambic’ line as the base from 
which other forms were developed and 
expanded, and the line selected as an 
illustration is the first one of Catullus 
iv., a poem among whose twenty-seven 
verses there is not one, take any edition 
you like, that does not satisfy the test 


1 Priap. ii.* in Ellis’s Appendix Vergtliana. 


of Terentianus (2185) ‘sed ipse uerus 
integerque sexiens.’ The ancients omitted, 
not inexcusably, to remark that a piece 
written in pure iambics could not ex 
hypothest include the impure. What 
evidence, if any, there is for such a 
belief must be sought in the seven pieces 
admittedly? written in that metre. 

The following readings of the MSS. 
of the cited pieces offend against the 
purity? of the metre: Catullus 4. 2 
‘Aiunt ...celerrimum’ (‘Ait .. . celer- 
rimus’ edd.), 3 ‘tardis’ (‘ trabis’ edd.), 
14 ‘cognotissima’ (‘cognitissima’ edd.), 
29. 17 ‘primi’ (‘prima’ edd.), 20+ 
‘Nunc gallie timet et britannie,’ 23+ 
‘ opulentissime,’ Priap. Tib. 7 ‘ reuinc- 
tus’ (reuincte’ edd.), 29 ‘ Vacuaque’ 
(‘Vagaque’ edd.), Priap. ii. 4 ‘ Tueor’ 
(‘Tuor’ most edd.), gt ‘ Mihi glauca 
oliuo duro cocta frigo’ or ‘ M. gl. oliua 
duro frigore cocta,’ 14 ‘ Teneraque,’ 
20 ‘ ualenti’ (‘ ualente’ edd.). Deduct- 
ing the 3 instances of desperate, or 
almost desperate, corruption, we have 
9 left. In 3 of these the MSS. present 
something which is ungrammatical or 
meaningless, the restoration of the pure 
iambic restores grammar and sense, and 
all editors accept it ; in 4 more the MS. 
reading is in itself intelligible (‘ cogno- 
tissima’), defensible (‘primum’), or 
unexceptionable (‘ reuinctus,’ ‘ ualenti’) 
(see above). But everyone of these is 
displaced by common consent in favour 


2 Admittedly, I say, disregarding M. Gal- 
letier, the last editor of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana, 1920, who, apparently after Riese, 
1906, and Sabbadini, 1918, believes the view 
that Priap. ii. is written in pure iambics 
to be an obsession of the editors: ‘note 
critique’ on v. 5 (p.99, compare p. 100) : ‘Tous 
les éditeurs, hantés par l’idée que cette piéce 
doit étre en trimétres purs, écrivent ¢zor’ (for 
zucor). Presumably, then, it is written in B, 
the metre of Horace, Zfod. xvii. This piece 
consists of 81 lines, 7 only of which are pure 
iambics, unless, with Vollmer, you read ‘sonare’ 
inv. 40. But Priap.ii., if we leave out of sight 
the corrupt v. 9, has, in M. Galletier’s own text, 
18 pure iambics out of 20 verses. We shall 
be glad to have from him some explanation of 
this astonishing difference, and further to know 
why in line 20 he follows Scaliger in changing 
the ‘ualentz . . . bracchio’ of the manuscripts, 
thus giving an ending -é, which is rare enough 
in the ablative of the present participle when 
used as an adjective, wm/ess it be to obtain 
a ‘ pure iambic’ foot. 

3 Other unmetrical readings—e.g. ‘amni’ for 
‘amnis’ in Catullus 29. 19—are not regarded. 
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of pure iambics. With these correc- 
tions the account of ‘purity’ versus 
‘jmpurity’ in this metre will stand as 
follows: In Verses—Pure 155, Impure 
2. In Feet (5 reckoned to the line, the 
sixth foot being unchangeable)—Pure 
783, Impure 2. 

In Priap. ii. 4 ‘ Tuor,’ which is read 
by most editors, has more than the 
support of kindred third conjugation 
inflexions, ‘tuimur,’ ‘tuitur,’ ‘ tuére,’ 
etc., in Lucretius and elsewhere; the 
first person itself appears in a poetical 
quotation, not improbably from Cicero, 
in Festus, p. 256(a) 25, and in Statius, 
Theb. 3. 152, in whom it would be an 
archaism. These forms are not indeed 
used elsewhere (as ‘wor is here) with the 
sense of ‘protecting.’ But we learn 
from Festus, p. 355, that the old dis- 
tinction ‘tuor uideo, tueor defendo,’ 
had been obliterated in use: ‘iam pro- 
miscue utuntur.’ ‘ Teneraque,’ 7b. 14, 
alone is left. This I have briefly dis- 
cussed in Mnemosyne 50 (1922), p. 281. 
Metre apart, it, like ‘tueor,’ is unex- 
ceptionable. Birt, ad loc., compares 
Horace, Carm. 4. 2. 54 ‘ me tener soluet 
uitulus relicta | matre.’ If we suppose 
that in ‘tueor’ a common form has 
corrupted a rare one, to the injury of 
the metre, just as in 1. 16 of the parody, 
Catal. 10, ‘ deposuisse’ corrupted ‘ de- 
posisse,’ we must suppose likewise that 
‘tenera’ also is a corruption, even 
though it cannot be amended with 
certainty. If not, there is nothing left 
but the supposition that the writer of 
the piece, knowing the law of the metre, 
has in a single instance wilfully trans- 
gressed it. 

The scansion of ‘ Mamurram,’ Catul. 
29. 3, has been disputed because the 
‘a’ is long in Horace and Martial ; for, 
in spite of Quicherat, s. w., 57. 2 does 
not prove anything in Catullus, and 
even if it did, the double quantity would 
be no more surprising than Ovid’s 
‘ Gradiuus,’ Met. 6. 427, by ‘ Gradiuus’ 
elsewhere. When the writers are dif- 
ferent, discrepancy is still less remark- 
able. Thus‘ Porséna’ Horace, Martial, 
Silius, but ‘ Porsenna’ Vergil, ‘ Vati- 
canus’ Horace, but ‘ Vaticanus’ Martial, 
‘Catilus’ Horace, but others ‘ Catillus.’ 
That long syllables which precede the 
accent in Latin trisyllables may be 


shortened is matter of common know- 
ledge—‘ mam(m)illa,’ ‘of(f)élla,’ ‘cur- 
(r)ilis,’ are examples—and if F. Som- 
mer, Handbuch, p. 129, is right, a long 
vowel is shortened in ‘médléstus’ 
(‘méles’) and ‘acérbus’ (‘acer’), to 
which ‘ Mamirra’ would then be exactly 
parallel. 

The composition of the pure iambic 
having been ascertained, we may ex- 
amine the accentual conformation of 
the various words which can and do 
enter into it. They fall into classes as 
follows : 


MONOSYLLABLES: 

1. Short Monosyllables with single 
consonant when an initial vowel 
follows : 

(a) G accented: ‘ dat.’ 
(6) vu unaccented: ‘et. 

2. Long Monosyllables : 

(a) + accented: ‘gréx’; ‘ dat,’ 
etc., before an initial con- 
sonant. 

(b) — unaccented: ‘aut’; ‘et, 
etc., before an initial con- 
sonant. 

DISYLLABLES: 

(a) ‘mani.’ [Also at end ofa 

line and in elision.] 

(b) ‘Gra.’ 

HYPERDISYLLABLES of the following 
forms : 

+u- ‘linteo.. [Also +uu at end of 

a line and in elision. | 
‘silente.” [Also and 

in elision.] 

utvu- ‘superfluens.’ [Also v-u+¥ 
~ in elision.] 

‘imminente.’ 

in elision. } 

—v+vu-— ‘cognitissima.’ 

(~) 

u-vu+v ‘abegimusque.’ 

We will deal first with the admissible 
monosyllables, short or long, ac- 
cented and unaccented. Monosyllables 
which are long in all circumstances, 
such as ‘grex,’ ‘aut,’ may be at once 
dismissed from the count. They prove 
nothing. If they occur in the verse at 
all, they can only occupy a place on 
which the metrical ictus falls. There 
remain the monosyllables, accented as 
‘dat’ and unaccented as ‘et,’ which 
give a short ora long syllable according 
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as the following initial sound is a vowel 
or a consonant. Their occurrences in 
our pieces are as follows, A being coin- 
cident with the metrical ictus and B 
being non-coincident : 


ACCENTED MONOSYLLABLES: 

A. Catullus xxix. ‘quis?’ ‘sit’; Horace, 
Epod. xvi. 24, ‘quis.’ Total, 3 
exx. 

B. Catullus xxix. ‘quis?’ ‘ quid ?’ 
‘scit,’ ‘és,’ 6 exx. Catal. vi. 5 
‘at!’ rex. Priap. ii. ‘ fit,’ ‘ pdl,’ 
3 exx. Priap. T1b. ‘ quid,’ ‘ tér,’ 

exx. Total, 14 exx. 

[‘ Stat,’ Priap. ii. 18, is ex- 
cluded from the count as it could 
only thus come into the verse. 
On the accented ‘és’ and ‘sit’ 
compare J. Marouzeau’s paper, 
Mémoires dela Société de Linguts- 
tique, 15, pp. 230 ff. | 

UNACCENTED MONOSYLLABLES : 

A. Catullus iv. ‘et,’ 2 exx.; xxix. ‘ et,’ 
‘an,’ 4 exx. Catal. vi. ‘nec,’ 
‘et,’ 2 exx. Catal. xii. ‘ut,’ 
1 ex. Priap.ii. ‘at, tex. Priap. 
Tib. ‘et,’ ‘nec,’ ‘ut,’ 4exx. Hor. 
Epod. xvi. ‘et,’ ‘ nec,’ ‘ut,’ 4 exx. 
Total, 18 exx. 

B. Catullus iv. ‘et,’ ‘sed,’ 4 exx.; xxix. 
‘et,’ ‘ut,’ 5 exx. Catal. xii. ‘et,’ 
‘sed,’ 3 exx. Priap.ii. ‘et,’ I ex. 
Priap. Tib. ‘et,’ ‘sed,’ ‘ut,’ 4 
exx. Hor. Epod. xvi. ‘at,’ ‘et,’ 
‘nec,’ 4 exx. Total, 21 exx. 


In sum, then, there are 14+ 21 (=35) 
cases of Non-coincidence against 3 +18 
(=21) cases of Coincidence; and the 
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conclusion is that, if the Romans were 
not indifferent to coincidence of accent 
and ictus in monosyllables in this 
iambic metre written continuously, they 
avoided rather than pursued it. The 
29 single pure iambics in Horace, 
Epodes i.-x. and xvii., tell the same tale. 
In Accented Monosyllables there are no 
A’s and 6 B’s; in Unaccented, 4 A’s 
and 6 B’s—total, 4 A’s and 11 B’s. If 
these be added to the rest, the full totals 
will be: A’s Accented 8, Unaccented 
22—25 in all. B’s Accented 19, Un- 
accented 27—46 in all. 

Before dealing with the various groups 
of hypermonosyllabic words, it will be 
convenient to state the practice which 
I shall follow in reckoning the instances 
of adherent words, whether attached 
‘enclitically’ as -que, -we, etc., or ‘ pro- 
clitically ’ as prepositions immediately 
preceding their nouns, none of which, 
it will be observed, have been included 
among the Monosyllablesabove. Such 
combinations are in general reckoned 
as metrically and accentually equivalent 
to single words of the same quantity. 
Thus ‘canisque’=‘ Priape,’ ‘ex ouili- 
bus ’= ‘ lentitudinis,’ ‘in aéquore’=‘ re- 
condita.’ One variety alone of these 
combinations calls for any remark. A 
preposition preceding a noun of the 
form v0, as ‘in pedem,’ might conceiv- 
ably be without accent as in the longer 
groups, when the accentuation would 
be ‘inpédem,’ ‘amarei.’ But it seems 
more likely that the general rule of 
group accentuation was followed, and 
that ‘a marei’ was accented like the 


A No. 1. | No. 2. | No. 3. | No. 4.) No.5. | No. 6, No. 7. 
+o 19 9 4 2 20 28 82 28 I10 
<uG 23 | 15 4 3 | 17 | 35 | 97 | 28 125 
utv 27 15 6 7 16 43 | 114 27 I4I 

6 I 2 6 
5 3 17 23 
-U=Vv 5 9 2 3 4 Io 33 I2 45 
6 I I 2 10 2 12 
— 2 2 4 4 8 
85 57 16 16 60 | 123 | 357 | 107 464 
B 24 14 5 12 18 74 | 147 23 170 
| Torats... | 109 71 21 28 78 | 197 | 504 | 130 634 
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old compounds ‘dénuo’=‘dé nous,’ 
‘jlicd’ from ‘in(s)locé.’ These com- 
binations, of which only three occur in 
the pieces we are considering, to wit 
‘in iugo,’ ‘in pedem,’ ‘a marei,’ in 
Catullus iv., are, like ‘ei mihi,’ Catal. 
vi. 4, reckoned among the A’s in the 
annexed table, but their transference 
to the B’s would not appreciably alter 
the results. 

The occurrences of hypermono- 
syllables in the pieces in question 
under the two heads A and B are given 
in the table on p. 164, in which No. 1 
means Catullus iv.; 2, Catullus xxix. ; 
3, Catalepton vi.; 4, Catalepton xii.; 5, 
Priap. ii.; 6, Priap. Tib.; 7, Horace, 
Epode xvi. 

In the case, then, of hypermono- 
syllables, the preponderance of coinci- 
dences of accent and ictus over non- 
coincidences is seen to be established, 
and requires to be explained. But it 
does not follow that this coincidence 
was in itself designed. It is hard to see 
why coincidence should be avoided in 
monosyllabic words and pursued in 
others. Again, what sort of a prin- 
ciple of verse construction would be 
that which allowed side by side pro- 
ducts so radically different as 


agudsus Exrus drua rddat ¢mbribus (Horace), 
with five A’s, and 
licet querdre nec ¢éner pier (Priap. 


with not a single A beyond that neces- 
sitated by the caesura ? 

Compare 

réges téum ladére, guid méo 
(Horace, 1. 15), 
with four B’s and one A besides that 
required by the caesura. 

To estimate properly the relative 
preponderance of A’s over B’s—464 
against 170 out of a total of 634—we 
must consider what sort of a ratio A’s 
would bear to B’s in actual speech or 
writings unaffected by the conditions 
of metre. The tabulation of feet which 


has been given above suggests of itself 
that they would be in a substantial 
majority. To get some rough notion 
about this I have counted the A’s and 
the B’s in Cicero, pro Marcello, chapters 
1-5, de Amicitia, chapter 1-3, and Sal- 
lust, Catiline, chapters 1-5, and have 


found that these in order give 192+ 
160+ 148=500 A’s and 134 +115 +86= 
335 B’s-—together, 835. If these figures 
approximate to the truth, we might 
expect the 634 hypermonosyllables in 
question to give 380 A’s and 254 B's 
instead of 464 and 170 respectively, and 
infer that the metrical conditions of 
the Pure Iambic admitted fewer B’s 
and more A’s than were current in 
Prose. Our suspicions are confirmed 
when we examine the distribution of 
B’s among the feet of our verse. Iambic 
or pyrrhic words forming complete feet 
are found distributed as follows: 


j J 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No.| No.| 
3 


I 2. | 3 Su 7 
Footr; 614} 4] 11] 49 
» I I 26 
Totals | 16 | 11 | 4 14] 14] 72 | 22 |152 


From this we see that such B’s are 
excluded from the third foot, and are 
far rarer in the second, fourth, and fifth 
than in the first and sixth. This sug- 
gests that, for a real explanation, we 
must not look to the metrical ictus, 
whose action is uniform, but to some- 
thing more variable, as caesura and 
diaeresis. The effect of diaeresis, or 
coincident ending of word and foot, if 
unqualified by caesura (as it is, for 
example, in the third foot of Catal. vi. 4, 
‘stupore pres|sa rus | abibit et mihi’; 
Priap. ii. 18, 19 ; Horace, Epod. XVI. 20), 
is to retard the movement of the verse ; 
and this retardation is aggravated if 
there is pause before as well as after the 
word. This shows us why I1g out of 
152 cases of B are at the beginning or 
at the end of a line. In the second, 
fourth, and fifth feet they are rare (33 
cases in all), since here they would 
sensibly diminish the rapidity which is 
characteristic of this metre. Again, the 
foot immediately preceding the main 
caesura has necessarily an A, as ‘ que- 
rare,’ ‘labore,’ in the examples cited 


1 iv. 5, ‘opus foret’ is not counted in, as 
‘foret’ may be enclitic. See above on ‘es,’ 
eit? 

sit. 
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above. When, therefore, the original 
numerical superiority of admissible 
hypermonosyllables with A over the 
corresponding ones with B is reinforced 
by avoidance of diaeresis and observance 
of caesura, the resulting preponderance 
of A’s, great as it is, is seen to be in no 
wise remarkable. Monosyllables and 
hypermonosyllables are at one in bear- 
ing witness that in this homogeneous 
metre there is complete justification for 
the view so clearly stated in the Métrique 
grecque et latine of Havet and Duvau, 
§ 434, ‘ Les poétes latins de la répub- 
lique sont aussi indifférents que les 
poétes grecs sur la place des accents. 
Pour eux aussi la prosodie est tout, 
l’accent n’est rien.” And for this metre, 
at any rate, the shade of ‘Ictus Metri- 
cus’ may be left in peace. 

I conclude with some observations 
upon the handling of the metre in 
the different pieces considered above. 
Within the strict limits of its ‘ purity’ 
it has room for variety corresponding 
to the predilections of the writer or the 
exigencies of his subject. The seven 
pieces fall into the following groups: 
(1) Catullus iv., xxix. ; and next to this 
(2) Catalepton vi., xii., by the same hand 
as the Parody Catal. x.; (3) Priap. ii. ; 
(4) Priap. Ttb.; (5) Horace, Epod. xvi. 
In free use of Elision Catullus, as we 
expect, stands by himself, not hesitating 
to elide iambic words or words with 
cretic endings (iv. 17, 15, 24; XXix. I2, 
andelsewhere). The author of Priap. ii. 


is nearest; Catal. vi., xii., do not follow 
Catullus here; and Priap. Tib. and 
Horace, Epode, elide but seldom. In 
the endings of their lines Catullus has 
13 iambic words (B) in 47 lines, Catal. 
8 in 12, Priap. ii. 2 in 19, Horace g in 
33, but Priap. Tid. 38 in 45. 

The use of a non-iambic ending 
(cretic et supra) tends to reduce the 
number of word accents in a line, thus 
lightening its gravity and importance. 
The effect may be illustrated by the 
much-quoted English verse, ‘A Mister 
Wilkinson, a clérgyman,’ which in effect 
is very near to a pure iambic like ‘ut 
Albulus colimbus aut Adéneus,’ with 
exactly the same number of word 
accents. In the same piece we find 
‘ducéntiens comésset aut trecéntiens,’ 
‘perambuldbit Omnium cubilia’; but 
such slighting conformations are not 
found in iv. nor in the seriously in- 
indignant beginning of xxix., ‘ quis hdc 
potest uidére, quis potest pati.’ Horace’s 
Epode is, appropriately enough to its 
subject, a poem of recurring contrasts, 
marching and skipping alternately ; and 
it seems to be no accident that double 
diaeresis—i.e. an iambic word in a 
middle foot—is reserved for the cul- 
minating line 66, ‘ piis secunda uate 
me | datur | fuga.” The prevalence of 
diaeresis in Priafp. Tib. marks it as 
burlesque, and this is most noticeable 
in its most mock-serious line, ‘ licet | 
querare nec tibi | tener | puer,’ quoted 
above. J. P. PosTGATE. 


QUINTILIAN, THE GOSPELS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE note by Professor Rose in the 
February number of the Review, under 
a title differing by one word from the 
above,! gives me an opportunity of 
rectifying an omission in my edition of 
Quintilian I.—an omission far more 
serious than that ascribed to me by 
Professor Rose, and one which has 
weighed on my mind since I read Canon 
Streeter’s The Four Gospels a few 
months ago. But before dealing with 
it I should like to say a little about 
Professor Rose’s point. 


1 Quintilian, the Gospels and Comedy, p. 17. 


Taking the description of precocious 
children in J.O. i. 3, 5, 

non multum praestant, sed cito; non subest 
uera uis nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, 
ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina celerius 
se effundunt et imitatae spicas herbulae inanibus 
aristis ante messem flauescunt 


he finds in it, if I understand him aright, 
a paraphrase from some comedy, the 
source of which is betrayed by the fact 
that in two small bits of it the original 
metre (in this case cretic) has been pre- 
served. These two bits are the half- 
line ‘non subest uera uis’ and the 
whole line ‘ ut quae summo solo sparsa 
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sunt semina.’ He also finds in the 
whole passage so close an analogy to 
part of the Parable of the Sower that 
we must postulate a common source, 
which may perhaps be the comedy in 
question. 

As to the metrical point, I find it 
difficult to imagine that anything what- 
ever can be made of the supposed half- 
line. Surely it must be almost 
impossible, or at least exceedingly 
inconvenient, to write a book in Latin 
prose, without producing two consecu- 
tive cretics fairly frequently? As to 
the full line, it is true that the words 
‘ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt 
semina,’ composed as they are of a 
molossus followed by three cretics, 
exhibit one of the admissible varieties 
of cretic tetrameters. But is not even 
this more elaborate combination bound 
to recur occasionally unless the writer 
sets Limself definitely to avoid it? 
What indeed about the following in the 
same chapter (3, 16): 


dictu deformia et mox verecundiae ? 


But I regret to say that I am no 
adept in these matters; there may be 
some faw in what I have been arguing, 
and the above questions are not wholly 
rhetorical. I stand on ground more 
familiar to me when I say that I do 
not think it is at all in Quintilian’s 
manner to drop in and out, so to speak, 
of a quotation in this way. The vast 
majority of his quotations are rhetorical 
or grammatical examples. In his re- 
flective passages his literary reminis- 
cences are either not in quotation form 
at all, or else are clearly marked as 
quotations. Such at least is my 
impression, though here also I am open 
to conviction. 

As to the similarity to the Parable of 
the Sower, I may say that I deliberately 
abstained from noting it in my com- 
mentary. First, because I thought it 
unnecessary; probably every reader of 
the passage is reminded of the Gospel, 


' The nearest approach I have noticed is in 
ii. 13. 8, where Aen. iii. 436 ‘praecipiam ac 
repetens iterumque iterumque monebo’ is 
worked into the sentence without any definite 
mark of quotation. But quoting from Vergil is 


not the same thing to Quintilian as quoting 
from a comedy. The same may be said of 
‘aureo plectro’ in x. I. 63. 
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without any assistance from me. 
Secondly, the parallelism, though 
obvious so far as it goes, is really like 
the seed ‘summo solo sparsa ’—some- 
what superficial. The common element 
is the allegorical use of the truth that 
vegetation without deep root may grow 
quickly, but does not bear good fruit. 
This image, which is used again by 
Quintilian in x. 2. 3, is fairly obvious 
and not in itself very impressive. The 
impressiveness of the Sower lies in the 
combination of this with three other 
varieties of lot that may befall the seed. 
The details, moreover, are very different. 
The rocky subsoil, which is a marked 
feature in the Gospel version, is absent 
in Quintilian. The history of the 
plant, in the one case withered when 
the sun beats down on it, in the other 
growing to maturity though grainless, 
is also different, and the same may be 
said of the application. There is not 
much analogy between a precocious 
boy and the impulsive but weak tem- 
perament that cannot resist persecution. 
Further, the best, though not of course 
the only justification for illustrative 
quotation—namely, that one writer is or 
may be dependent on the other—seemed 
to be absent in this case. I assumed, 
as Professor Rose assumes, that neither 
Quintilian nor the Evangelist could 
possibly have influenced each other. 
But I might have felt differently if I 
had realised the remarkably close con- 
tact between Quintilian and Chris- 
tianity—that the two young princes 
entrusted to his charge while he was 
writing the Jnstitutio were probably 
the sons of Christian parents or at least 
of a Christian mother. 

I had indeed known that Flavius 
Clemens and his wife Domitilla were 
often supposed to have been Christians, 
but I had neither regarded it as an 
accepted fact nor realised its significance 
till I read Canon Streeter’s pages on 
the subject.2_ He rightly enough treats 


2 Peterson’s remarks (Introduction to Book x., 
p- x) ought to have led me earlier to the main 
conclusion of this paper. He notes that it is 
‘interesting to speculate on the possibility that 
through intercourse with Clemens and Domitilla 
and their children Quintilian may have come 
into contact with’ Judaism, which Peterson, I 
think erroneously, assumes to have been the 
a@eorns of the parents. 
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the point as one of importance, and 
pertinently asks us to consider what 
must have been the psychological effect 
upon the Roman Church of the ‘ adhe- 
sion to their body of the heir to the 
throne of Caesar. For the details of 
the evidence I must refer, as Canon 
Streeter does, to Lightfoot’s S. Clement 
of Rome, but the main points may be 
summarised as follows. The Church 
tradition that Domitilla was a Christian, 
who was exiled for the faith, is con- 
firmed by the discovery of a Christian 
cemetery definitely stated to be her 
gift. And this is quite in accordance 
with Dion Cassius’ statement that 
Clemens and his wife were, the one 
executed, and the other banished, on a 
charge of ‘atheism, on which others 
also who were diverging into Jewish 
ways were condemned.” Lightfoot may 
perhaps go too far when he says— 
clearly he means at the time of her 
exile—that as to the Christianity, at 
any rate of Domitilla, ‘ there can be no 
shadow of doubt.’ It is perhaps just 
possible that the ‘atheism’ of the two 
may have been rather ofa Jewish type,® 
and that her conversion to Christianity 
followed at a later date, but the other is 
certainly the more natural solution. 
This being so, what must we suppose 
were the relations between this couple 
and Quintilian? He himself does not 
mention them, and speaks of the boys 
as entrusted to him by Domitian him- 
self, and no doubt it is possible that 
Domitian’s suspicions had been aroused 
and that he sent the boys to Quintilian 
to counteract the parental influence. 
But the statement of Ausonius that it 


1 Streeter, p. 536. The spirit of the remark 
is just, but is the phrasing quite accurate? Did 
Domitian’s adoption of the boys involve any 
prospect of succession to Clemens himself? 
We have also to remember that Church tradi- 
tion does not seem to have put Clemens on a 
par with Domitilla, and Canon Streeter does 
not suppose that he was actually baptised. In 
this case he was neither heir nor adherent in 
the fullest sense. 

2 8€ dugoiv abedrnros, fis 
kat G\Aa €s Ta "lovdaiwy Karedi- 
Onoayv (D. C. Ixvii. 14). 

3 Dion’s non-mention of Christianity has 
been explained as the result of bias. Here, at 
any rate, I should suppose that he is dependent 
on earlier authorities who did not distinguish 
between the two. 


was Clemens who procured for Quin- 
tilian the consular insignia does not 
countenance such a view. Apart from 
this, all we know about Quintilian goes 
to show that he would do his best to 
keep in close relation with the parents 
of his charges. We remember how he 
dwells in the first chapter on the im- 
portance of both father and mother 
in early education; and there is a 
passage in the second chapter in which 
he seems to me to assert that such a 
close relation is essential throughout. 
He is speaking of the truth that the 
good master will not burden himself 
with a greater crowd (turba) of pupils 
than he can manage, and proceeds: 

in primis ea habenda cura est, ut is omni 
modo fiat nobis familiariter amicus nec officium 


in docendo spectet, sed adfectum. Ita nunquam 
erimus in turba. 


On this I wrote: ‘ Unless Quintilian 
is suddenly identifying himself with his 
pupils, he here lays down the important 
doctrine that personal friendship be- 
tween teacher and parent is essential to 
success in education. And I think we 
may add without unduly depreciating 
Quintilian that he would not value this 
personal friendship less because the 
parents were of high rank. 

What about the other side? Clemens, 
we have seen, was an admirer if not a 
friend of Quintilian. As for Domitilla, 
a princess no doubt may keep her sons’ 
tutor at arm’s length. But a Christian 
at that time must have toa great extent 
cast aside social prejudices. And ‘urther, 
such an anomaly as a Christian princess 
can hardly have been brought about 
without some specially strong convic- 
tions. We may be fairly sure that she 
had with these the missionary tempera- 
ment, and it is not fanciful to believe 
that she would yearn to win this ‘anima 
naturaliter Christiana.’ Whether he 
responded at all we cannot guess.* 


4 The only passages I know which would 
bear on this are: (a) iii. 7. 21, ‘est conditori- 
bus urbium infame contraxisse aliquam perni- 
ciosam ceteris gentem, qualis est primus 
Iudaicae superstitionis auctor.’ However great 
was the breach between Jew and Christian, no 
one with any sympathy for Christianity could 
have spoken of Moses thus. But I doubt 
whether the passage is to be taken as any 
guide to Quintilian’s feelings either about 
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In the face of these probabilities, one 
can hardly avoid conjecturing whether 
after all there may not be a link between 
Quintilian’s parable and that of the 
Gospels. That Mark the ‘Roman 
Gospel’ was in the hands of the Roman 
Church in g5 A.D. would probably be 
admitted by most, if not all, students 
of New Testament Origins. Canon 
Streeter goes further and thinks they 
had Luke also. His argument, indeed, 
seems to me a little confused. He 
suggests, or seems to suggest, that the 
Third Gospel was an attempt to meet 
the demand among the Roman aristo- 
cracy for a Gospel which satisfied 
literary taste better than Mark could do, 
and he goes so far as to suggest that 
Theophilus may possibly be no other 
than Clemens himself. But as at the 
same time he does not think it was 
written at Rome and dates its composi- 
tion at least ten and probably fifteen 
years before the fall of Clemens, this 
seems rather wild. If, however, all that 
ismeant is that the Third Gospel, when- 
ever it reached Rome, found a ready 
acceptance in Clemens’ circle, I have 
no doubt the statement is true. Luke’s 
style and feeling, and in particular his 
superior td&s in the rhetorical sense, 
would attract those whom Mark would 
repel. Still I think the case for a 
connexion between the two parables 
would really be stronger if Mark only 
was known at Rome at the time.! 
When Luke came to the front, the 
parable of the Sower would not indeed 
be dwarfed—it remains the premier 
parable in all three gospels—but it 
would be rivalled or outrivalled by 


Moses or the Jews. He is merely sketching 
lines of argument which speakers might or did 
adopt. His dislike to Jews was at any rate not 
strong enough to prevent him from pleading for 
Queen Berenice in a Jewish court (iv. I. 19). 
(0) The general tone of the well-known lament 
over the death of his younger son in the Proem 
of Book vi.: there is certainly not the slightest 
tinge of the Christian hope in this. 

} The non-Marcan document (which we call 
Q) which Matthew and Luke reproduced was 
probably, I imagine, not current at Rome. 
Otherwise we might have expected it to be 
preserved as Mark was, when it, like Q, was 
superseded. But, even if Q was known at Rome, 
It seems doubtful whether it contained much 
parabolic teaching (v. Streeter, pp. 243 and 291). 


others, notably the Prodigal Son and 
the Good Samaritan. The reader of 
Mark on the other hand, though in- 
formed that Christ’s teaching consisted 
of parables—‘ without a parable spake 
he not unto them ’—found very little of 
this nature except the group in which 
the Sower comes. The other parable 
of any length is the Wicked Husband- 
men, which would principally be useful 
as a weapon against the Jews. The 
group contains two other parables 
besides the Sower, also drawn from 
vegetation, and the slighter of these, 
one so slight that neither Matthew or 
Luke reproduced it—I mean, ‘ The 
Seed growing secretly ’—has some affini- 
ties with Quintilian. It describes how 
the true corn passes from blade to ear 
and from ear to full grain in the ear. 
It thus makes a good contrast with 
Quintilian’s corn, which has blade, ear, 
but no grain in the ear. We may be 
sure that this group would be much in 
the mind of Roman readers of Mark, 
and it is certainly not impossible that 
Clemens or Domitilla may have passed 
these thoughts on to Quintilian. 

I have no wish to exaggerate these 
possibilities, for I still hold that the 
resemblances are such as might easily 
have been produced by independent 
thinkers. But if they seemed to me so 
strong as they do to Professor Rose, I 
should have no hesitation in saying that 
the natural explanation was, not that 
the two were influenced by some 
common ancestor, but that Quintilian 
had either through Domitilla or by 
direct reading borrowed from the 
Evangelist, and that we had here 
the first adaptation of the Gospels in 
a pagan writer and perhaps the first 
in any writer.? 

This would indeed be a startling 
result. But even if we dismiss these 
speculations as fanciful, the fact that 
remains isstartlingenough. Quintilian 
was almost certainly in contact, and 
according toall psychological probability 


2 Of the earliest Christian writers, Clement is 
usually dated a year or two after the Jstitutio. 
As to Barnabas estimates vary greatly, but 
some critics certainly put it as late as 97 or 
later. As for the Didache, a considerable body 
of opinion would, I believe, place it in the first 
century, but not necessarily earlier than 95. 
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in intimate and friendly contact, with 
one or perhaps two eminent Christians. 
Nothing like this can be said of any 
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extant pagan writer in the first or indeed 
in the second century. 
F. H. Cotson. 


SOME ‘PROGRAMME’ COIN-TYPES OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 


THE frequent use of the reverse- 
types of Roman coins as a means of 
recording historical events is a fact 
with which everyone is familiar. The 
Roman world found on its current coin- 
age that which the modern world finds 
in its public press, the announcement of 
important affairs that had recently taken 
place, of victories, treaties, social and 
economic changes and the like. But 
the press, besides telling us what has 
happened, also informs us of what is 
about to happen; it aims, moreover, at 
forming public opinion, at putting 
matters before us in some particular 
light. This second function of the 
modern press was also performed by 
Roman coins, especially under the 
Empire. At all periods of the history 
of the Imperial coinage we find the 
Emperors using reverse-types for propa- 
ganda, for the purpose of ventilating 
their aims and of disseminating ideas 
with some future end in view. Before 
the publication of the first volume of 
the British Museum Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Roman Empire this inter- 
esting aspect of Roman coins had not, 
perhaps, received from English writers 
all the attention it deserves, whereas 
it has been a subject of study, especially 
of recent years, among Gerrian numis- 
matists.!. The object of this paper is to 
consider a small series of ‘ programme’ 
types which, curiously enough, seem 
never to have been regarded in this light 
by the historians and numismatists who 
have described them, and which do not 
find a place in recent German literature 


on ‘Programm-’ and ‘ Propaganda- 
Miinzen.’ 
1 Kenner, Pvrogramm-Miinzen  rimischer 


Kaiser (Num. Zeitschrift, XV11., 1885, p. 51 ff.) ; 
Stiickelberg, Die rimischen Katisermiinzen als 
Geschichtsquellen, 1915, p. 10; O. T. Schulz, 
Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat, 1919, pp- 69, 
135-8; Volkmann, Zeitschrift fiir Num., 1923, 
pp. 61, 62; Regling, Zeitschrift fir Num., 1924, 
p. 119; O. T. Schulz, Die Rechtstitel und Regie- 
rungsprogramme auf rimischen Kaisermiinzen 
(Von Casar bis Severus), 1925. 


As is, of course, well known, the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius did not share 
the philhellenic and cosmopolitan tastes 
of his predecessor Hadrian. He made 
no grand tours through the Empire,’ 
and probably went abroad only once, 
if at all, during his reign. His interests 
lay in Rome and Italy and in the 
attempt to revive the national religion 
of Rome and to arouse an enthusiasm 
for ancient Roman and Italian legend 
and history.* Hence the zeal with 
which, in 147 A.D., he celebrated the 
nine- hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of Rome.* The connexion 
between this celebration and six fine 
bronze medallions of Pius with scenes 
from early Roman history as their 
reverse types has often been pointed 
out.© One bears the legend cocLes, 
and shows Horatius swimming the 
Tiber, with the Pons Sublicius in the 
background. On the left bank stand 
three Roman soldiers, one of whom is 
seen in the act of destroying the bridge 
with an axe; on the right bank are two 
Etruscans, one of them aiming at Hora- 
tius with a spear.° On another, bearing 
the legend NaAvivs, the augur Attus 
Navius is cutting the whetstone in the 
presence of Tarquinius Priscus.? On 
the third is a scene which seems to 


2 Tuli Capitolini Anfoninus Pius, 7, 11, ‘nec 
ullas expeditiones obiit, nisi quod ad agros suos 
profectus est ad Campaniam.’ 

3 bid. 13, 4, ‘qui rite comparetur Numae 
cuius .. . caerimonias semper obtinuit ’; zé7d. 
II, 5, ‘nec ullum sacrificium per vicarium fecit, 
nisi cum aeger fuit. C./.Z. (referring to a 
monument erected by the senate to the Emperor) 
‘ob insignem erga caerimonias publicas curam 
et religionem.’ 

* Sexti Aurelii Victoris Liber de Caesaribus, 
15, 4, ‘celebrato magnifice urbis nongentesimo.’ 

5 Bury, Zhe Student’s Roman Empire, p. 528 ; 
Stuart Jones, Zhe Roman Empire, p. 201; 
Sydenham, Historical References on Coins of 
the Roman Empire from Augustus to Gallt- 
enus, p. 105; Froehner, Médaillons romains, 


p. 58. 
® Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani, \1., tav. 43, 4- 
7 Ibid. tav. 46, 3, 4. 
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come straight from the Aeneid. In 
the centre stands a colossal Hercules, 
looking towards the left, with his lion 
skin over his left shoulder and his club 
in his right hand. On the right, in 
front of a rocky cave with a tree grow- 
ing on it, lies the carcass of the monster 
Cacus, and on the left, represented on 
a much smaller scale than the hero 
himself, are four inhabitants of the 
Aventine region, one of whom appears 
to be kissing the hand of his deliverer, 
while his companions stand marvelling 
at the deed just accomplished : 

‘ Nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
terribiles oculos, vultum villosaque setis 


pectora semiferi atque exstinctos faucibus ignes.’ 
Aen, VIII. 265-7. 


The fourth shows Aeneas, who leads 
Ascanius by the hand, disembarking 
from his ship upon the coast of Latium.* 
In front of him, in a cave with a tree 
growing beside it, is the famous white 
sow with her litter, and in the back- 
ground are seen the walls and towers 
of Lavinium. On the fifth are repre- 
sented, in the foreground the walls of 
Lavinium with a gate and two towers, 
the sow with her young in the middle 
distance, and in the _ background, 
between a circular shrine and an altar 
on one side and a well (?) with a tree 
behind it on the other, Aeneas walking 
towards the left with Anchises upon 
his shoulders.® The senate followed 
the Emperor’s example and issued a 
sixth medallion with the letters S.C. on 
the reverse, which shows Aeneas walk- 
ing to the right and holding Ascanius 
by the hand, while he carries on his 
shoulders Anchises with the Penates.* 
All the writerswhom I have mentioned 
as describing these medallions appear to 
assume that they were struck on the 
occasion of, or in commemoration of, 
the celebration of the birthday of Rome. 
Bury writes of ‘ the coins issued on the 
occasion of the Secular Games.’ Stuart 
Jones records that Antoninus Pius ‘in 
A.D. 147 celebrated the nine-hundredth 


1 Jbid. tav. 53, 1. 
3 bid. tav. 58, 8. 
* Op. cit. III. tav. 160, 1, cf. aureus and 
Sestertius of Pius with the same type and the 
legend TR. POT. COS. III. on the reverse (Cohen, 
Les monnates de empire romain, 2, 11., p. 358, 


no. 908, p. 335, no, 655). 


2 Jbid, tav. 54, 9. 


anniversary of the birthday of Rome, 
issuing in commemoration of the event 
a fine series of medallions representing 
the early legends of the city and its 
founder.’ ‘In the year 147,’ writes 
Sydenham, ‘ Antoninus celebrated the 
nine-hundredth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Rome. Although a number 
of medallions were struck on this 
occasion, it is perhaps surprising that 
no coins, issued in this year, make any 
direct reference toit. The familiar type 
of the Wolf and Twins, which is found 
on the coins of Antoninus, though 
appropriate to this anniversary, occurs 
some years earlier, during his third 
consulship.” Finally Froehner says: 
‘L’an goo (147 de notre ére) il célébra 
les jeux séculaires en souvenir de la 
fondation de Rome, et cette date, 
l’inauguration d’un nouveau siécle, a da 
inspirer les graveurs de nos médaillons.’ 

Now had these medallions really been 
struck on the occasion of or to com- 
memorate the Secular Games in 147 
their legends would have described the 
Emperor as Cos I1111., for Pius assumed 
his fourth consulship in 145 and retained 
it until his death in 161. But with the 
exception of the fifth medallion, which 
does not make any mention in its legend 
of the Emperor’s consulship, though it 
obviously belongs to our series, all bear 
the legend cos ul, and they must 
therefore have been struck during Pius’s 
third consulship, during the years 140- 
144, at least three years before the actual 
celebration. They are, in fact, one of 
the most striking instances of ‘ pro- 
gramme’ types presented to us by 
Roman Imperial coins. They were not 
struck asa record of the Secular Games, 
but to herald them and to prepare for 
them. It is not surprising that there 
are no coin-types of 147 which refer 
directly to the celebration, or that the 
‘ Wolf and Twins’ coins had been struck 
several years earlier.© The coins bear- 
ing this symbol, familiar even to the 


5 Cohen, of. cit. I1., p. 313, nos. 447, 448. 
There is a bronze medallion of the same date, 
with the legend Cos 111., showing Jupiter stand- 
ing by an altar on which the Wolf and Twins 
are represented in relief (Gnecchi, op. cit. II., 
43,6). Bronze coins with the ‘Sow and Young’ 
reverse-type were also issued at the same date 
(Cohen, of. c#t. 2, I1., p. 313, nO. 450). 
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most ignorant and unlettered citizen of 
Rome, were ‘ programme’ types, like 
the medallions, which, with their greater 
wealth of allusion and smaller circula- 
tion, were, perhaps, chiefly intended for 


the more educated circles of Roman 


society. There was no need to repeat 
such types on coins or medallions of 
147. It was not, indeed, the occasion 
which, according to Froehner, inspired 
the medal engravers, but the medal 
engravers who inspired the occasion. 
Just as for months before the opening 
of the Wembley Exhibition we received 
our correspondence embellished with 
the legend ‘ British Empire Exhibition,’ 
while the word ‘ Wembley’ stared at us 
daily from the Press; so, several years 
before the occasion itself, perhaps at the 
moment when the preparations were 
systematically begun, Antoninus Pius 
issued these medallion- and coin-types 
that he might stir the pride of his 
subjects in their glorious past and 
prepare them to celebrate with en- 
thusiasm the nine-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Rome. 

With these six medallions bearing 
the head of Pius on the obverse we 
should, I think, group three medallions 
of Faustina the Elder with similar 
scenes from Roman legend and history. 
On all three of these medallions the 
Empress is described on the obverse as 
piva. They were therefore struck 
after her death, and as that event 
occurred in 141 there is nothing against 
the supposition that they, like the com- 
panion types of Pius, were struck during 
his third consulship, in 140-144. One 
of them represents the appearance of 
Mars to Khea Silvia, a type which 
occurs on coins of Pius struck during 
these years.! The second has on the 
reverse the legend AETERNIT and a 
spirited scene? which shows the Sabine 
women with their children intervening 
in the conflict between their Roman 
husbands and indignant parents, an 
excellent illustration of the passage in 
Livy (I. 13): ‘Tum Sabinae mulieres 

Crinibus passis scissaque veste 
victo malis muliebri pavore ausae se 


? Gnecchi, of. cit. II. tav. 57, 3 ; Cohen, of. 
cit. 2, II., p. 356, nos. 885-7. 
2 Gnecchi, of. cit. II. tav. 56, 6. 


inter tela volantia inferre, ex transverso 
impetu facto dirimere infestas acies, 
dirimere iras.’ On the third we have 
the story of Claudia Quinta (Ovid, Fasti, 
iv., 305-328).2 On the left of the 
design is a galley on which is seated 
Cybele on a throne, flanked by lions, 
and on the right is Claudia Quinta 
dragging the vessel to land, accom- 
panied by three women with torches. 
In addition to the series of historical 
scenes there are two ‘programme’ 
medallion- and coin-types of Pius with 
allegorical figures, which belong to what 
might be called his Romano-Italian 
reaction against the cosmopolitan policy 
of his predecessor. In preparation for 
the Secular Games and partly, perhaps, 
as acounterblast to Hadrian’s numerous 
Nilus types, there were issued during 
Pius’s third consulship a large senatorial 
bronze medallion* and sestertii® with 
the legend TIBERIS and a figure repre- 
senting the river as an old man, half- 
draped, who reclines to the left and 
leans on an urn from which water flows, 
holding a reed in his left hand while his 
right rests upon the prow of a ship—the 
‘deus Tiberinus senior’ of the Aeneid 
(VIII. 31). The second type, which 
represents Italia personified, occurs on 
a bronze medallion® and on gold, silver 
and bronze coins.’ Italia wears a 
mural crown, a chiton and a himation, 
holds a sceptre in her left hand and a 
cornucopiae in her right, and is seated 
to the left on a large globe decorated 
with stars. The Italia medallion was 
issued in 140-144 (cos III.), the coins 
three times, in 139 (COS IL). in 140-144 
(cos 111.), and in 145 or after (cos IIII.). 
This type was doubtless intended to 
serve, with our other types, as propa- 
ganda for the celebration of 147. But 
it also refers to a larger programme, of 
which the Secular Games were them- 
selves only a part. Hadrian had refused 
to treat Italy as a privileged province, 
or to single her out in any way from 
among the other countries of the 


3 Gnecchi, of. cit. II., p. 25, no. 9 ; Cohen, 
op. cit, 2, 11., p. 439, no. 307. 

4 Gnecchi, of. cit. IIL., tav. 160, 2. 

5 Cohen, of. cit. 2, IL, p. 351, nos. 817-824. 

6 Gnecchi, of. cét. II., tav. 45, 10. 

? Cohen, of. cit. 2, II., p. 314-5, nos. 463-472. 
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His Italia coin-type bears no 


Empire. 
emblem of predominance to distinguish 
her from other wealthy and civilised 


mark of sovereignty, and thus the type 
foreshadowed and symbolised his whole 
attitude and policy with regard to the 
relation of the rest of the Empire to 
Italy, who ought, in his eyes, to rank 
high above all others as the sovéreign 
province. 
JOCELYN ToYNBEE. 


THE MOTHER GODDESS. 


From the evidence at our disposal it 
has been commonly concluded that the 
great goddess of the Minoan world was 
predominantly connected with the 
earth, with its fruits and with animal 
life.’ Sir Arthur Evans has recently 
suggested that she is celestial, basing 
this view on a ring from Thisbe with a 
representation upon it which he regards 
as a genuine Mycenaean work. A 
goddess, accompanied by attendants, is 
shown seated and holding poppy- 
capsules; above her, in the upper 
margin of the field, are wavy lines. 
The whole resembles the famous signet 
found on the Acropolis at Mycenae: 
there a rayed disk and a crescent 
(probably the sun and the moon) are to 
be seen above the wavy lines. The 
latter certainly indicate the sky, pos- 
sibly, as Mr. A. B. Cook suggests, the 
Milky Way.’ Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be correct to regard these lines 
‘as signifying the celestial character of 
the deity below.’ They stand for the 
sky, set above the earth: on the signet 
found at Mycenae the shield or idol of 
a god and a double axe descend from 
the sky. The goddess is on the earth 
and of the earth. The poppy-capsules 
which she holds are no doubt, as Sir 
Arthur says, ‘an emblem of fertilisa- 
tion’; as such they suit an earth- 
goddess. Later we find them asso- 
ciated with Demeter at Eleusis, a cult- 
place from Mycenaean times, and with 
Rhea, or again as typical specimens of 


1 We must not endeavour to simplify her 
functions overmuch: cf M. P. Nilsson, Azsfory 
of Greek Religion, 18 f. 

J 12 ff, fig. 11, pl-- 11. 2. 

3 Zeus 11. 516 (as Karo, Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft V1. 149): a photograph of the 
ring from Mycenae is given by Evans, /.4.S. 
XLV. 11, fig. 12. 


the fruits of the earth.4 Another ring 
from the same hoard (No. g), also 
adduced in support of the view that she 
is celestial, shows the goddess holding 
two swans, with a small orb on one 
side of her head and a star on the 
other.® This is an artist’s treatment 
of the familiar conception of the rota 
@npev: he has put in a star and an orb 
out of his imagination, possibly stimu- 


Cf H. G. Pringsheim, Archdologische Bei- 
triége sur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults 259, 
and for the poppy’s connexion with Demeter 
elsewhere Farnell, Cz/¢s I1]. 218; with Rhea, 
Gruppe, Griech. Myth. 1542,; with Aphrodite 
at Sicyon, 2d. 130; with Artemis, 76. 1274,: it 
occurs in a cornucopia on a coin of Tralles, 
A. B. Cook, Zeus 1. 503,: it is associated with 
ears of corn on coins of Cilbiani (B.47.C. Lydia 
64. 1, Pl. VII. 6), of Smyrna (B.42.C. lonia 
253. 148, Pl. XXVI. 16), and of Synnada 
(BMC. Parygia § Pl XLVI, 2) 
Poppies are perhaps the flowers held by the 
priestess or goddess on one of the Palaikastro 
moulds (Karo, /.c. 146, fig. 26). 

8 /.HS. XLV. 23 ff., fig. 26, Pl. II. 5. Even 
Persephone is represented with a star on either 
side of her head on bronze coins of Locri of the 
third century B.C. (Carelli-Cavedoni, 
veteris Italiae CXC. 36f., J. Babelon, Collection 
de Luynes 1. 149, n. 774, Pl. XXVI.: she has in 
her left hand a sceptre ending in a poppy-head, 
in her right a patera: the latter object is clear 
on the Weber, Leake, and British Museum 
specimens, although that on the De Luynes 
specimen is described as ‘une couronne’). 
Here the stars are probably intended to suggest 
the Dioscuri, credited with having won the 
battle of Sagra (8. Pick, Jahrb. arch. Inst. 
XXXII., 1917, 209 f.): Persephone is purely 
chthonic (cf G. Giannelli, Cudti e mit? della 
magna Grecia, 226 ff.; Beloch, Grech. Gesch? 
I. i. 161 does not advance definite arguments in 
favour of his view that she is originally lunar). 
On contemporary bronze coins of Locri Athena 
is represented with two stars (Carelli-Cavedoni 
CXC. 30, De Luynes |. 149, n. 772 f.) or one star 
(Carelli-Cavedoni CXC. 31 f.) in the field. For 
the insertion of stars to fill space we may 
perhaps compare a geometric sherd from the 
Argive Heraion, figured by B. Schweitzer, 
Herakles, 17. 


provinces such as Asia or Bithynia. 
But the great star-bespangled globe, on 
which Pius’s Italia is seated, is a definite 
1 Cohen, of. cit. 2, II., p. 178, nos. 867-870. 
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lated by horror vacui. We may offer 
the same explanation of a lentoid from 
the Idaean cave, showing a female 
figure blowing a conch before a horned 
altar (or base with sacral horns above 
it) set beneath three trees; on the left 
of the altar is an object identified as 
an idol by Miss K. McElderkin, on the 
right a rayed symbol. Is it not a 
forced interpretation to regard this, as 
Miss McElderkin does, as signifying 
‘the sanctuary of Aphrodite in her 
character as a fertility-goddess and a 
deity of the heavens and of the 
oceans’?! Any inferences from such 
products of pure imagination as to 
religious ideas are, if unsupported, 
hazardous. It is otherwise with the 
first mentioned ring from Thisbe: that 
seems to exhibit a scene of cult trans- 
ferred to the divine plane, itself also 
shaped by the artist’s mind; while not 
a photographic record of ritual, it 
shows, probably, ritual idealised.? This 


1 Am. Journ. Arch. XXIX. (1925) 53 ff.: the 
lentoid is figured also by Evans, /.#.S. XXI. 
142, fig. 25, and Bossert, A/¢kre¢a® 232, n. 323a. 
To use the name Aphrodite is hazardous: we 
may say that the Aphrodite of historic times 
inherits many of the functions of the Aegean 
mother goddess, or again that the Aphrodite of 
Eryx and the similar goddess of Segesta are in 
essence Hellenised forms of a pre-Greek mother 
goddess (cf Ciaceri, Culti e miti nella storia 
deil’ antica Sicilia, 86 f., Ziegler, P.W. ILA 
1068. She is in fact akin to the Aegean 
goddess, cf. Evans, B.S.A. IX. 87, 89; 
Archaeol. LXV. 10). So did other goddesses 
also. I do not wish to deny that the great 
Minoan goddess was concerned with the sea. 
As the deity of a seafaring people she could 
not fail to be. Further, we have the evidence 
of the shells found in a ‘chapel’ in the Palace, 
of. Evans, Palace of Minos |. 517 ff.; E. J. 
Forsdyke, Primitive Aegean Pottery in the 
B.M. 158, 194. So later Aphrodite was wor- 
shipped as Evaro at the Piraeus, and at 
Cnidos, Mylasa, Aegae, and Olbia (cf G. M. 
Hirst, /.H.S. XXIII. 24 f.). 

2 Cf the new fragment (P. Ory. 1604, re- 
printed in Sandys’ Pindar? 558) of a dithyramb 
by Pindar, 1. 5 [codoi dé | otav Bpopiov 
rederav | kal mapa oxamrov Aws ovpavida | év 
peyapos ioravte for the idea of the heavenly 
performance of ritual, also the participation of 
a divine figure in the ritual depicted in the 
Villa Item and the presence thereat of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Votizie degli scavi, 1910, Pl. 
XV. £=J.R.S. IIL, Pl. XID, XL: we may 
cling to this interpretation of the paintings in 
view of these parallels in spite of the criticisms 
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distinction is of some general import- 
ance. 

The nameless goddess, then, is 
mistress of the earth, of its fruits, of 
their rebirth in spring, mistress also no 
doubt of the underworld ;* in short, 
she is primarily chthonic, and if she 
attained celestial significance it was 
at most secondary, like that of Ge 
Olympia.* For such significance clear 
Minoan or Mycenaean evidence may 
come to light; she may indeed, like 
other chthonic goddesses, as probably 
Europa and Dictynna, and _ perhaps 
Hera, have become lunar.® This possi- 
bility may seem to be rendered more 
likely by the association of a woman 
with a disk, probably solar, on a stone 
mould found near Palaikastro: if the 
woman is a goddess, she may well be 
thought of as lunar. At the same time, 
she may equally well be a priestess, 
displaying the emblem of a god, and 
this evidence is therefore quite uncer- 


tain.® 
A. D. Nock. 


of F. Cumont, Revue de Vhistoire des religions 
LXXXV., 1922, 83 ff.), the presence of deities 
at the Aldobrandini Marriage (Pfuhl, J/alerei 
und Zeichnung der Griechen 317, Abb. 709; 
they perform certain duties), and the frequent 
representations on coins of a god performing 
the sacrifice due to himself, in illustration of 
this idealisation of cult in art. For art it is 
moreover sufficient to zzdicate a ceremony, as 
the Scirophoria is probably indicated on vases 
discussed by E. Buschor, Jahré. arch. Inst. 
XXXVIII./XXXIX. 128 ff. In general cf 
M. P. Nilsson, of. cé¢. 11 ff. 

3 Evans, /.c. 61, and earlier in Archaecologia 
LXV. (1914) 54 ff. 

¢ Pausan. I. 18. 7, to which Mr. A. B. Cook 
kindly drew my attention. 

5 Cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus I. 524-543 (suggested 
explanations being Phoenician religion and 
assimilation to the lunar aspect of Artemis), 
455 ff. (Hera), 730 ff. Mr. R. B. Onians has 
drawn my attention to the natural connexion 
of the moon with processes of growth. Por- 
phyry af. Euseb. Pracp. euang. III. 11, 31 ff. 
makes Athena, Artemis, the Moirai, Demeter, 
Kore, all lunar ; but this is merely late theo- 
rising. 

6 I follow A. B. Cook, Zeus II. 625 (where an 
illustration of the mould will be found), It 
should further be observed that the mould is a 
late product of the great prehistoric Cretan 
civilisation, and has affinities with objects found 
in Central Europe, cf E. J. Forsdyke, of. cit. 
204, 206. 
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VARIA. 


(i.) Mr. R. L. Dunpasin (C.R. 
XXXIX., p. 112) sides with the 
scholiast and Friedlander against Duff 
(and Mayor) in making cophinus faenum- 
que in Juvenal (III. 14, ef. VI. 542) 
refer to hay-box cookery. I have long 
taken it that way, and would add to his 
description of how it is done the 
following evidence of the survival 
among Jews of practically the same 
method of avoiding a breach of the 
Sabbath by the work involved in cook- 
ing a dinner. A former student of 
mine, a member of a Jewish family 
now living in this country, writes, ‘In 
my mother’s and father’s homes in 
Russia, the ingredients for Saturday’s 
dinner were put into a stove which was 
then hermetically sealed, on Friday, 
and left to cook until dinner-time on 
Saturday. ... Of course, the meal 
must be put in to cook before the 
Sabbath begins,’ 7.¢.. before sundown 
on Friday. Juvenal’s intense hatred of 
Jews seems to have made him fairly 
observant of their ways, cf. his correct 
use of caeli numen (=Saméyim) in XIV. 
97, where see Mayor’s note. 

(ii.) Mr. Charlesworth (cbid., p. 115, 
note 5) supports the suggestion of 
Mr. Mattingly (J.R.S. X., p. 38) that the 
dying words of Seneca and of Thrasea, 
in Tacitus (Annals XV. 64, XVI. 35), 
about a libation to Iuppiter Liberator, 
contain a sarcastic allusion to Nero’s 
title of Zeus Eleutherios. This in- 
volves the further supposition that both 
incidents are unhistorical, since the 
title is associated with Nero’s journey 
to Greece, and appears in its Latin 
form on a rare coin, minted in Greece 
in 66-67, when both Seneca and Thrasea 
were dead, see Mattingly, loc. cit. That 
is of course a perfectly possible supposi- 
tion, for everyone knows that prominent 
men have ‘last words’ invented for 
them at all dates after their deaths. 
Yet, when one recollects what incurable 
poseurs both these members of His 
Majesty’s most disloyal Opposition 
were, it seems quite as likely that the 
stories are true. Seneca was posing 


as a dying Sokrates (cf. Plato, Phaedo 


117 B, 118 A), and Thrasea was 
imitating him, as some sixteen hundred 
and fifty years later Addison on his 
death-bed echoed Thrasea’s specta, 
tuuents, by inviting Warwick to see 
‘in what peace a Christian could die.’ 
Iuppiter Liberator would be an appro- 
priate deity, as freeing them at once 
from the body and from Nero, besides 
the allusion, long ago suggested by 
Lipsius, to the final libation to Zeus 
Soter. At the same time, Mr. Mat- 
tingly’s view might seem to receive 
some support from the dying words of 
Theramenes, Kpitia éotw 
(Xen. Hell. II. 3, 56). 

(iii.) In reply to Mr. Broadhead’s 
defence of Doederlein’s conjecture nisi 
nostro sanguine (Cic. de orat. 1. 225), 
may I say— 

(a) I certainly attach importance to 
the scansion of the passage, for on that, 
and on that alone, I base my colometry, 
In this matter the authority of Aristotle 
(Rhet. III. 1409a 19) and, what usually 
goes with it, common sense are my 
guides. The comma after eorum in 
many modern texts is perfectly correct, 
by the rules of German grammar, which 
has nothing to do with classical rhetoric. 
I follow Zielinski’s system because, after 
careful study of both it and its rivals 
(including Mr. Broadhead’s own), I am 
daily more certain of its correctness. 

(b) But let my colometry be as wrong 
as Mr. Broadhead likes, that does not 
alter the fact that nostro, being a 
‘definitive’ adjective, to borrow M. 
Marouzeau’s terminology, must _ be 
emphatic, because it stands before its 
substantive instead of after it. Doeder- 
lein’s conjecture would throw the 
emphasis on sanguine, and therefore 
involve the further change nisi sanguine 
nostro. Iam willing, therefore, to with- 
draw the epithet ‘silly,’ and substitute 
‘impossible’ with regard to that ill- 
judged attempt. 

(c) As to Antonius’ criticism, that 
concerns itself with seruire, and not with 
nostro at all, so any discussion of it 
seems to be rather off the point. 

H. J. Rose. 
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AOTIOS AND AOTIOTHS. 


By modern writers on the Greek drama 
Aoytorns, as applied in Plutarch (de Glor. Athen. 
c.5) to the poetry of Sophocles, is understood 
in different ways. But Plutarch seems clearly 
to mean ‘eloquence’ (Cicero is called Adyios in 
the well-known story at the end of the V7z. 
Cic.), and to indicate something other than 
Euripides’ copia (a subtlety akin to sophistical 
rhetoric) and than the oroya (a full-mouthed 
utterance bordering sometimes on bombast) of 
Aeschylus. So Strabo (Geogr. XIII. 2) says 
that Aristotle, while making all his pupils 
hoyiovs, made Theophrastus Aoyorarov, where 
the context shows that the meaning is not 
‘learned,’ as writers on Greek philosophy often 
give it, but ‘good at speech.’ Phrynichus 
states expressly that, in his time (that of the 
Antonines), Acyws was the regular term for a 
good speaker of the elevated type, whereas 
of dpyaioe had denoted by it expert narrators 
of national history. 

The Aoyorns attributed by Plutarch to Sopho- 
cles corresponds, in fact, to ‘eivexev eve wins 
“ bene dicendi,” “ eloquentiae ruvurodpovos’ 
in the epigram of Simmias. The eloquent 
speeches in Sophocles’ extant plays attest the 
truth of Plutarch’s and Simmias’ judgment. 
Such evéeca as this is not of an age, but for all 
time: rovro yap dOavarov dwvaev Epre, | et Tus 
ed Tu W. Ruys ROBERTS. 


CALLIMACHUS, Z£PJG. XXI. 


IT has already been observed that there are 
two good reasons for regarding this epigram as 
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incomplete : the name of the deceased is not 
mentioned, and the praise of his father and his 
son makes the absence of a compliment to 
himself so conspicuous as to be almost insulting, 
What does not seem to have been noticed js 
that the last couplet, 


ob véueris* Modoat yap bcous ratdas 
OEP, wodods ob« pidous, 


as commonly interpreted, is futile and irrelevant, 
What, after all, is it which is not to excite 
véneois: Callimachus’ poetic achievement? or 
Battus’ luck in having a general for his father 
and a poet for his son? And the ground, for- 
sooth, on which we are invited to refrain from 
vépueous is that the poetic gift, once bestowed in 
childhood, endures even in senility. Surely 
this is intolerably chaotic thinking. 

Now the structure and cadence of this couplet 
are admirably suited for the conclusion of an 
epigram. Assume the lacuna, therefore, a/ter 
line 4; suppose it to have contained not only 
Battus’ name and some compliment to him, 
with perhaps mention (as Wilamowitz suggests) 
of the original Battus, but also the information 
that he died young. Then the last couplet will 
follow naturally enough, provided we regard 
the antecedent to daous as subject of améberto, 
and give that verb the sense of dmé@nxe in 
Epig. X1X. ‘We must not complain of Battus’ 
early death: for those children on whom the 
Muses have looked with favour do not bury 
their kinsfolk (z.e. fathers) grey-headed.”’ A 
rash generalisation, maybe, but at any rate 


relevant. 
GILBERT A. DAVIES. 


REVIEWS 


ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics. A revised text 
with introduction and commentary 
by W. D. Ross. Two vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 48s. 
net. 

I GLADLY accede to the flattering invi- 

tation of the editors to review Mr. Ross’s 

edition of the Metaphysics, though in 

England itself there is no lack of Aris- 

totelians who might have been invited 

to introduce to the readers of the 

Classical Review a work so honourable 

to English scholarship. It may be, 

however, of some interest to hear the 
point of view of Aristotelian study in 
present-day Germany. My title to 
speak is earned, I suppose, not only by 
my repeated attempts at the emenda- 
tion of the text and by my works on the 
genesis of the Metaphysics and on Aris- 


totle’s philosophical development, but 
more by the fact that for some years 
past I have had in readiness a critical 
edition of the text of the treatise. The 
need for such an edition is of course not 
removed by Ross’s work; but perhaps 
he is himself undertaking a smaller 
edition for the Oxford Classical Series. 
The text of his large edition certainly 
provides a satisfactory foundation. For 
he has not contented himself with com- 
menting on an existing text: he has 
begun by constructing his own text. 
This is even more necessary with the 
Metaphysics than with other Aristotelian 
works. It is true that a master like 
Bonitz in his classical edition and com- 
mentary (1848/9) had made a number 
of happy emendations in Bekker’s 


standard Berlin text, and had also re- 
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covered numerous correct readings from 
the commentary of Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis. But since Bekker’s edition 
(1831) the manuscripts had not been 
again collated, with the exception of 
Parisinus E, which W. Christ collated 
for his unimportant Teubner text (1885). 
(The Florentine A” he merely sampled.) 
Since then the Berlin Academy has 
given us a critical edition of Alexander 
and the other ancient commentators on 
the Metaphysics, Asclepius and Syrianus. 
Finally, in 1892 the late Professor 
Gercke of Breslau drew attention to a 
Vienna manuscript of Aristotle, which, 
like the Vienna Plato manuscript used 
by Professor Burnet, had surprisingly 
long escaped exploitation by scholars. 
This was Vindob. phil. gr. 100 (saec. 
X ineuntis); not only the oldest sur- 
viving manuscript of the Metaphysics, 
but also among the first in value. With 
all this new material, a new recension 
of the text was a real need. 

Mr. Ross has performed this task 
with untiring energy, with meticulous 
accuracy of detail, and with an acute- 
ness worthy of its object. Since Bonitz 
brought in Alexander, the question how 
to treat the manuscripts has admittedly 
entered on a new phase. With Alex- 
ander’s aid we can decide more cer- 
tainly between the readings of the two 
chief recensions, E and A°, his text 
being intermediate between them. The 
precise determination of his reading is 
therefore always important. This tire- 
some task Mr. Ross has performed, 
giving in his apparatus not merely 
Alexander’s precise citations, but also 
a determination of the text where we 
are obliged to-infer it indirectly from 
the exegesis. Asclepius and (still more) 
Syrianus are far behind Alexander in 
value: in textual questions they lack 
the critical independence which marks 
Alexander and above all Simplicius. 
But further aid to a decision between 
the two traditions is provided in numer- 
ous cases by the new Vienna codex (J). 
Mr. Ross has rightly avoided the mistake 
of thinking that the agreement of J 
with E or A> decides with mechanical 
certainty in favour of a reading. E alone 
is often preferred to A», and A” to EJ 
(much the commoner conjunction). In 
forty-four cases J is the sole witness to 
VOL. XXXIX, 


NO, CCXCIX, 


the truth. In his Preface, in which he 
discusses with great care the relations 
of the manuscripts, Mr. Ross has not 
attempted any historical treatment of 
these easily determined facts. In my 
papers on the emendation of the text 
(Hermes, 52, 1917, and the Berlin 
Academy’s Sitzungsberichte, 1924) I ex- 
plained J and E as two representatives, 
not far separated in time, of a common 
original with variants in its margin. 
It must clearly have been a Byzan- 
tine diorthosis similar to the Roman 
manuscript O which contains Plato’s 
Laws. It gave a text purified as far as 
possible, but based, as the marginal 
variants show, not on a single recen- 
sion alone. The fairly frequent agree- 
ments between J and A? (in general, as 
I have said, J follows E) are explained 
by the fact that in this diorthosis use 
was made also of readings belonging to 
the recension represented to us by A®. 
The writer of J made independent 
choice among the variants found in 
the original, choosing often differently 
from E, but then often at least noting 
E’s reading in the margin. 

The controversy whether one can 
follow E in principle, or whether a 
critical and cautious but still con- 
siderable reliance on A? is not inevit- 
able, is thus settled. E and J together 
represent a Byzantine edition, based on 
sources of various derivation between 
which decision is impossible without 
careful examination. On the other 
hand A°, though extremely faulty, much 
interpolated and worked over, goes 
back nevertheless with all its faults to 
an ancient recension which alone offers 
the right reading in many places. 
Mr. Ross builds his text on these 
three manuscripts and the readings of 
the ancient commentators. He also 
accepts subsidiary aid from the Latin 
version of William of Moerbeke (saec. 
XIII). But there still remain passages 
in which this evidence does not suffice 
and we are obliged to fall back on the 
so-called codices deteriores. This had 
already been recognized by Christ, who 
was the first to expel thirteen of 
Bekker’s fifteen manuscripts and rely on 
E and A®alone. Mr. Ross has followed 
him here. Practically, this procedure 
involves little danger. True, an appa- 
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ratus made on these lines fails to mirror 
the actual tradition or to present a uni- 
tary picture of the textual history. A 
‘critical edition’ of the Metaphysics 
cannot refuse place to the deteriores, 
any more than an editor of Aeschylus or 
Sophocles can be found to-day to take 
his stand solely on the Laurentianus. 
A reduction of the deteriores to the two 
traditions mentioned is impossible. Of 
this I have become convinced in the 
course of years and especially by a fresh 
exploration of this group of manuscripts 
undertaken last spring in Italy. Thus 
it is hardly open to doubt that the text 
of the Metaphysics has come to us 
through more than two channels. 

The text of a work which, owing to 
the difficulty of its contents, has been as 
long neglected by professional scholars 
as the Metaphysics, was bound to gain 
especially by systematic philosophical 
interpretation; and I had already 
shown that emendation based on such 
interpretation had here a great field. 
Mr. Ross has not only collected all 
emendations worth considering con- 
tributed since Christ’s edition, but has 
also himself emended the text in many 
places, especially by the simple means 
of correct punctuation. The com- 
mentary shows at every step the 
advance on Bonitz. It justifies the 
text where necessary, explains the con- 
nexion of thought, and illuminates by 
parallels the frequent verbal difficulties. 
Much here, of course, remains con- 
troversial, as is only to be expected 
with such material. Iam not able, ¢.g., 
to accept the summary treatment of 
the problem of the exoteric discourses 
at 1076a 28. Again, the discussions in 
Books A M N of the philosophy of 
numbers present neglected problems 
which in the meantime have been 
brought much nearer to a solution by 
Julius Stenzel’s book Zahl und Gestalt 
bet Plato (Leipzig, 1924): this affects 
the detailed interpretation of these 
books. Stenzel has come closer than 
his:predecessors to the essence of Plato’s 
ideal number by bringing to the front 
certain aspects of the Greek notion of 
number somewhat remote from our 
modern abstraction and developed by 
Plato with particular emphasis. This 
throws new light on Aristotle's polemic 
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against ideal numbers and enables one 
to appreciate historically the Aristote. 
lian ‘discovery’ which is so apt to-day 
to seem a mere platitude. 

The comprehensive Introduction con- 
tains in 166 pages, in addition to the 
discussion of the manuscripts, chapters 
on the structure of the Metaphysics, on 
Socrates and the Platonic school, on 
Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrine, and 
on his theology. It is here that the 
divergence between the tendency of 
present-day German work and _ that 
which Ross’s book reflects comes most 
strikingly to view. Since the time of 
Eduard Zeller, who still built his picture 
of Socrates and of the history of thought 
from Socrates to Aristotle predomi- 
nantly on the evidence of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, we have reached a pretty 
general agreement that this evidence 
can only be used with great caution, 
It is significant that Aristotle, looking 
back, could see the sense of the whole 
development and of its details only by 
regarding it as the ‘ pre-history’ of his 
own philosophy. Asa main factor in the 
historical outlook of the time his pro- 
nouncements are no doubt important. 
Yet, if we want to know what Socrates 
or Plato intended, we cannot possibly 
accept the extract from the facts which 
Aristotle gives in his account of them. 
For this extract is oriented by the 
philosopher’s attitude of historical self: 
analysis, and is therefore itself a piece of 
constructive philosophical thought, a 
transformation of the actuality. The 
question is not whether this evidence is 
‘false’ or ‘correct,’ but how to make 
the distinction between the develop- 
ment as Aristotle from his angle was 
bound to see it and as it actually was. 

It is perhaps only natural in an intro- 
duction to the Metaphysics to see the 
picture of the past, as Mr. Ross does, 
entirely with Aristotle’s eyes: further, 
whole sections of the picture, such as 
Plato’s later philosophy of numbers 
with its continuation in the Academy, 
can only be reconstructed from 
Aristotle’s. account. But there are 
wide reaches for which we have also 
original material in our possession and 
can therefore construct a richer picture: 
for Aristotle uniformly spoke with 
characteristic brevity and to people 
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whose thought was saturated with these 
questions. It is however incontestable 
that we can penetrate much more 
deeply into the motives of that develop- 
ment than Aristotle’s short statements 
do, and that for our understanding it is 
precisely those pages of the story that 
need illumination which to his Greek 
contemporaries were the least striking. 
In Germany, stimulated partly by the 
work of Jackson and other English- 
men, a particularly vigorous effort has 
been made during the last thirty years 
to understand Aristotle’s historical posi- 
tion as the philosophical successor of 
Socrates and Plato. Every variety of 
opinion has had its champions, from the 
extreme which tears Aristotle and Plato 
wholly asunder and disbelieves in any 
organic development of the problems, 
to the neo-platonic syncretism which 
reads Aristotle’s teaching as merely a 
clearer statement of Plato’s and 
essentially identical with it. But all 
tendencies have this in common, that 
they question Aristotle’s evidence, and 
seek criteria by which to obtain a more 
objective view of the facts. And this was 
also the chief goal of the work of Pro- 
fessor Burnet and others on the Preso- 
cratics. It is my personal conviction that 
this line of enquiry, now that it has got 
over its childish ailments, is beginning to 
evolve a real understanding of Aristotle’s 
place in the succession, which will do 
justice to him as well as to Plato and 
will also show in its true value, without 
either canonising or cancelling, his own 
account of himself. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Ross’s In- 
troduction is that it views Aristotle 
entirely from. within, from the dogma 
of his system and from his historical 
conception of himself, not from an 
external standpoint. In a sense he sees 
him with the eyes of a latter-day Peri- 
patetic. This applies not only to the 
historical section: the sketch of the 
metaphysical doctrine is similarly con- 
ceived. It is not a chapter in the 
history of thought, but is esoteric and 
doxographical. The first section, ‘The 
Structure of the Metaphysics,’ in which 
Mr. Ross explains his attitude to my 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik, 
shows the same careful statement of 
the results of the philological enquiry 
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as to redaction, chronology, and com- 
position; but these acquire here no 
living significance for the inner philo- 
sophical structure. The very position 
of this section, isolated, and parted 
from the account of the inner frame- 
work of the treatise, shows of itself that 
the two are not intimately related. I 
tried to showin my last book, A ristoteles 
(Berlin, 1923), that it is not only 
possible but necessary to bring these 
together. In that book, from the mere 
externals, from the story of editorial 
adjustments and_ readjustments, I 
attempted to advance to the proof of 
an inner development of the _philo- 
sophical problems themselves... My 
agreement with Mr. Ross as to the 
external chronological results leads me 
to hope that he may recognise, as 
Professor Taylor has already recognized, 
the value of these results for the 
philosophical analysis. That would 
be a great gain. Philology and philo- 
sophy would no longer, as hitherto, 
persistently pass one another by: they 


‘could meet on common ground. 


My criticism is constructive in aim. 
It may possibly produce on readers not 
specially familiar with the problem the 
impression that I wish to detract some- 
what from the value of the work before 
me. As against that it must be empha- 
sised that this work—a work showing 
remarkably industry and keen under- 
standing by an Oxford scholar who has 
already served Aristotle well—is a 
thing finished and complete in itself, 
the importance of which for fellow- 
students is independent of the particular 
tendency of their studies. But it appears 
at a time when Aristotelian studies, 
after so long standing still on firm 
ground, are beginning once more to 
move. Hence interpretation and 
analysis are in many ways offered new 
openings, and I had to try to show 
what questions systematic interpreta- 
tion should be required to answer from 
the new position now won. Whether 
we shall ever get so far as to answer 
them, no one yet knows; but what we 
do already know we should not in con- 


1 T am of course aware that Mr. Ross’s work 
must have been practically finished when my 
Aristoteles appeared. 
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clusion leave unsaid, that even in those 
future times for which we hope, Mr. 
Ross’s work will still retain in the long 
succession which begins with the Peri- 
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patetic commentators the honoured 
place which we to-day thankfully 
accord it. 

WERNER JAEGER. 


THE BUDE EURIPIDES, III. AND IV. 


Tome III.: Héraclés, Les Suppliantes, 
Ion. Tome IV.: Les Troyennes, 
Iphigénie en Tauride, Electre. Texte 
établi et traduit par LEON PARMEN- 
TIER et HENRI GREGOIRE. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1923, 1925. 

THE six plays comprised in these 

volumes belong to what is generally 

regarded as the middle period of Euripi- 
des’ art, and are the same as those 
which Professor Murray included in his 
second volume. Of these the only one 
that can be securely dated is the Troades, 
which Aelian’s account of the victory 
of Xenocles (Var. Hist. II. 8) enables 
us to assign to the year 415. Thereis, 
however, a consensus of opinion that 
the Electra was produced at the Diony- 
sia of 413, in view of its reference to 
the Sicilian expedition (1347 f.) and its 
anticipation of the plot of the Helena 

(1280). But whereas M. Grégoire (p. 

106) assigns the Iphigenia at Tauris for 

plausible reasons to 414, Murray refuses 

to be more precise than to adopt 414- 

412. Since, however, he admits that 

the Electra belongs to 413, and 412 is 

occupied by the Helena, his practical 
conclusion is the same as Grégoire’s. 

Similarly in the case of the Jon, where 

indecisive results have been obtained, 

and Murray confines himself to the 
remark that metre shows it to be sub- 

sequent to the Heracles, Grégoire (p. 

167), by comparing the mention of 

Rhion in 1592 with Thuc. 5. 52, makes 

it probable that the play should be 

assigned to the year 418. The date of 
the Heracles is very doubtful. M. Par- 
mentier (p. 15) conjectures that the 
year 424 is the most suitable, and 
believes that, anyhow, it was prior to 
the Peace of Nicias. Murray thinks 


that the Supplices belongs to the time of 
the Peace, and that the Heracles should 
be placed in close connexion with it— 
say about 423-420. 


Here again Gré- 


goire is more definite, holding that the 
Supplices was produced at the Dionysia 
of 422. 

These six plays have been edited 
and translated by Professor Parmentier 
of Liége and Professor Grégoire of 
Brussels, who have collaborated in their 
critical methods, and have succeeded 
in producing the appearance of common 
effort. Parmentier is immediately re- 
sponsible for the Heracles, Troades, and 
Electra, and Grégoire for the Supplices, 
Ion, and Iphigenia. 

I have read with interest the Intro- 
ductions prefixed to the several plays. 
They are scholarly in method and lucid 
in expression, and it deserves to be 
said that the substance of their con- 
tents comprises such matters as are 
especially required by students of 
Euripides. Thus, if I may take the 
Heracles as a sample, the editor dis- 
cusses the reasons why Heracles was 
not a common personage in Tragedy, 
and points out that his character has 
been idealised by Euripides. He pro- 
ceeds to examine the sources of the 
story and the treatment of them in the 
play; and deals with the significance 
of the debate on archery, and its probable 
bearing on the date of production. 
Lastly, the question is raised of the 
relation of the Heracles to the Tra- 
chiniae,! and the priority of Sophocles’ 
play is forcibly maintained. 

Having only tested the translations 
where the text is difficult or ambiguous, 
I am not competent to appraise it, even 
if it were not impertinent for a foreigner 
to do so. But the treatment of the text 
is another matter and deserves careful 
attention. 

With the exception of the Tvoades, 
where P has the valuable control of V 
(Vaticanus 909), the plays of this group 
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depend entirely upon the evidence of 
L and P, whose mutual relations are 
variously estimated. Our editors agree 
with Wecklein that, so far as these 
plays are concerned, P is a copy of 
L; but whereas Wecklein cites the 
readings of P throughout, Parmentier 
and Grégoire leave them to be inferred 
ex stlentio, and profess only to cite P 
where L has been corrected subse- 
quently to the copying. In fact, they 
hold that P contributes nothing which 
is not or has not been in L. But prac- 
tice does not always correspond with 
profession, for in Suppl. 456 and 593 
P is rightly mentioned as clearness 
demands. Similarly in Jon 52 P is 
quoted for audi Bwpious, in Suppl. 754 
for obvex’ ayov, and ib. 872 for 
On the other hand, how is P’s reading 
to be inferred in 7b. 1049? The French 
editors made fresh collations of L and 
P in 1921, but it does not appear that 
they obtained results to compensate 
them for the labour involved. Some- 
times, indeed, one feels a doubt as to 
the correctness of the new collation. 
There is no reference in Jon 41 to 
évurmevovtos, which is reported both by 
Wecklein and Murray as the reading 
of P. It is a more serious matter when 
P’s éyw te is unrecorded in Suppl. 858. 
In El. 170 the new apparatus does not 
agree with the report of Murray and 
Wecklein, and in Suppl. 456 the editor 
deliberately corrects Murray. 

The attempt to gain space by restrict- 
ing the method of citation is seldom 
successful, and it is not solely in their 
treatment of P that the editors have 
failed to take this factor intoaccount. I 
refer especially to the use of the symbol 
‘rec’ to denote equally readings taken 
from late copies of L and corrections of 
Byzantine, Renaissance, and modern 
scholars. Even so, the notation is not 
carried out consistently. On El. 272 
(¢irae gor) ‘rec’ stands for Victorius, 
but elsewhere in the same play (32, 
133, 193) the critic is cited by name. 
Hence frequently, as in Jon 70, one 
must guess the significance of ‘ rec.’ 

It should be mentioned that the 
editors are up to date in recording the 
variants of the scraps of papyrus which 
have been recently discovered. Notable 
examples will be found in J.T. 252 and 
El. 373, but there is an error in the 


description of II given for the J.T. 
(p- 84). 

I pass on to enumerate certain pas- 
sages where I am unable to agree with 
the solution recommended by the editors. 
These examples are chosen almost at 
random from amongst the plenitude of 
material which naturally invites com- 
ment. For the text of these plays is 
often corrupt, and the apparatus to the 
Troades is enough to show how much 
worse off we may be where there is no 
similar controlling source. Jon 98 can- 
not be right as it stands; 1b. 174: 
Badham’s text is given, but without 
any warning; 7b. 235: the line should 
end with péda-; 1b. 300: 
seems better, especially with Scaliger’s 
onxots ; 1b. 354: it is difficult to under- 
stand the editor’s view, and in the 
following lines it would be better to 
omit the tiresome reference, and to 
state its effect; Suppl. 599: the trans- 
lation of this difficult passage does not 
elucidate the text; 7b. 769: was not 
Kirchhoff right here? 7b. 876 f.: Sto- 
baeus giving and is perhaps 
right (anyhow, the variant : 
is instructive as perhaps bearing on the 
correction of Soph. Trach. 576); 1b. 903: 
perhaps read é£evpmv; 1b. 1101: perhaps 
ovd’ Hovov év; El. 383: the editor seeks 
to defend the reading of the MSS., but, 
unless Iam much mistaken, his refer- 
ences have gone astray (anyhow, od py 
povncete cannot possibly mean ‘écoutez 
la raison,’ and makes one wonder how 
(e.g.) he would deal with Bacch. 343) ; 
Tro. 916 ff. is a difficult passage, and 
Parmentier’s remedy—to bracket g18— 
is unsatisfactory, since some reference 
to Helen’s defence is essential. I still 
think that tap’ icairar’ aitidpara, which 
I proposed in 18go (C.R. 1V. 425), and 
which seems to have occurred inde- 
pendently to Murray, gives good sense, 
and is obtained at a minimum cost— 
merely the alteration of o to 7, seeing 
that the confusion of IC and K is 
notorious. 

Misprints or similar slips will be 
found either in text or notes at Jon 85, 
ib. 324, ‘Jodrell’; Suppl. 367, peyada; 
ib. 553, a comma is required after 
evtuynon; 1b. 608, evtvxia; 1b. 733, 
; 1b.854, ad for dv; see cr. n. ; 
ib. 790 and g25: the cr. nn. are not 
complete. A. C. PEARSON. 
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DIEHL’S ANTHOLOGIA LYRICA. 


Anthologia Lyrica. Edidit E. Dien. 
Voll. III.-VI. et supplementum. 
Vol. III., pp. 111; Vol. IV., pp. 168 ; 
Vol. V., pp. 167; Vol. VI., pp. 152; 
supplementum, pp. 24. Leipsig: 
Teubner, 1923-1925. Vol. III., M. 
2.40; Vols. IV.-VI., M. 3.60 each; 
supplementum, M. 0.50. 

WE always look on with interest when 

an old and tried companion comes 

before us in a new suit, and we are 
delighted if we find that it makes him 
more attractive and sets off little fea- 
tures that had hitherto escaped our 
notice. Such is the happy fate of 

Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica after passing 

through the skilful hands of Hiller, 

Crusius, and, best and last of all, Diehl, 

who has now completed his revision 

and extension of the original work. 

Picking up the one-volume edition of 

1897, subsequently reprinted, but not, 

as far as I can discover, in any way 

corrected or revised, we note with 
satisfaction Diehl’s addition of testi- 
monia, critical notes (as in the larger 

Poet. Lyr. Gr.), brief but very useful 

comments, and many an illuminating 

parallel from Greek poetry. 

We are particularly grateful for the 
indication of the sources; this is a 
matter of real importance to every 
serious scholar. The student pursuing 
linguistic or metrical game feels much 
safer if he knows that a grammarian 
quoted the passage in question for a 
definite linguistic or metrical purpose; 
we regard an Ionic form with less dis- 
trust if we are certain that an ancient 
sponsor was himself ready to vouch for 
its Ionic character. And the context is 
itself often the shortest and best com- 
mentary on the meaning of a fragment. 
Owing to lack of space Diehl has of 
course not been able to supply the 
context, but he gives references, and 
the reader can accordingly consult the 
source for himself. 

The new material in the text is ex- 
tensive, and includes the Persians of 
Timotheus, the Ox. Fragm. of Ibycus, 
Alcaeus, the new Sappho, etc., as well 
as much that was previously known 
but not admitted into the earlier issues. 
Bacchylides, on the other hand, has 


disappeared; he is no longer a man to 
be just ‘ anthologised,’ for after the dis- 
coveries in Egypt he has been promoted 
to the dignity of a Pindar, and is now 
a poet with ‘complete surviving works,’ 

Modern editors are certainly not lack- 
ing in courage or ingenuity, as will be 
seen if we put side by side the rival 
versions of a poem by Alcaeus restored 
by two eminent scholars : 


[Spdvridés Exov] ad 
[ri Notrov xpdvov, & 
Sv bccare]p abros Kpovidalis 
[Ovara mdvra] xr. 

Diehl IV., p. 


& réccov rerdpaléac xpdvov, & wd[rpe 
[Odpon: ob pace ylap adros Kpovidals xpéwv] 
[éuueval o’” Ape’ Ké 
dudexriov’] 
Edmonds, Lyra Graeca I., p. 346. 


It would make excellent training for 
future editors if deserving under- 
graduates were set to reconstruct the 
original context of small bits of three 
or four words chosen from each line in 
a chorus from one of the less-read plays 
of Aeschylus or Euripides, with a careful 
indication of the spaces filled by the 
missing words in some standard edition. 
The result would be entertaining, and 
might serve to show how far from in- 
evitable even the best of such restora- 
tions may be. 

The systematic study of these lyric, 
iambic, and elegiac fragments would 
really add to a man’s understanding of 
Greek literature and life, and also help 
him to appreciate the importance of 
the less familiar dialects. These handy 
little volumes are an encyclopaedia of 
amusement for those who like to spend 
their odd moments in literary dawdling 
and to ferret in the accumulated mass 
of gems and rubbish amid a variety of 
products, ranging from the exhibits of a 
high-class bazaar to those of the meanest 
jumble sales, from the beauties of 
Sappho, the wise counsels of Solon, the 
terse maxims of Theognis and the pro- 
tests of Xenophanes, to the atrocities 
of Timotheus and the inanities of the 
freak poems. We plunge into a fasci- 
nating medley of screech-owls and 
swallow - songs, apple- blossoms and 
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pomegranates, echoes of children at 
play, peaceful colonists and buccaneers 
‘ivres d'un réve héroique et brutal,’ 
shipwrecks and eclipses, experiments in 
local idiom, proverbs that stick like a 
burr, stardust and glimpses of pure 
ether, and splashes of mud from the 
gutter in the international argot of 


Hipponax, Cain and Villon of the 
Greeks, in his literary methods a true 
forerunner of the Goncourt brothers. 
Of the old and new Anthologia Lyrica 
we can only say: ovdeis véov 
yap, ‘O véos xpnotos 
T. Hupson- WILLIAMS. 


GREEK RELIGION. 


The Religious Thought of the Greeks. 
By CLIFFORD HERSCHEL Moore. 


Second Edition. Pp. viii + 385. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Price $4. 


A History of Greek Religion. By MARTIN 
P. Nitsson. Translated from the 
Swedish by F. J. FIELDEN, with a 
Preface by Sir JAMES G. FRAZER. 
Pp. 310. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925. 6d. 

AGREEABLY and lucidly written with 

great knowledge and a yet rarer judg- 

ment, the lectures of Professor Clifford 

Moore survey the history of Greek 

religious thought from Homer through 

the classicaland hellenistic developments 
up to the conflict of paganism and 

Christianity. With Farnell’s Outline 

Sketch of Greek Religion, for the books 

are in many respects complementary, 

it would form an admirable introduction 
to the study of Greek religion. Both 
books should be in every school library. 

The interest of neither is confined to 

beginners, and the more a reader knows 

the more he is likely to learn, but their 
accuracy and lucidity make them par- 
ticularly valuable as an introduction to 
the subject. Professor Moore’s second 

edition is a reprint of the first with a 

few minor additions and corrections; 

except to give it the hearty welcome 
which it deserves, no further comment 
therefore seems necessary. 

Professor Nilsson’s book is not strictly 

a systematic history, but a series of 

lectures which cover the period between 

the Bronze Age and the decline of the 

Greek city-state. The obscure problems 

of the earlier developments claim the 

lion’s share both in scale of treatment 
and in interest. The author of 

Griechische Feste has, of course, a know- 

ledge of the classical data such as few 


can claim; he is also a distinguished 
anthropologist; as regards folk-tale, 
very much less important for his pur- 
pose, his touch does not seem to me so 
certain. 

By the way, the story told to Lenor- 
mant at Eleusis (p. 301) is a folk-tale 
with maladroit additions. But it is the 
additions which supply the alleged con- 
nexion with antiquity; the tale belongs 
to a type unknown in classical literature 
and probably orienta! in origin. 

This brings me to a complaint. I 
hope that a second edition will be more 
exactly documented. Few of us carry 
even well-known passages of Homer in 
our heads, and it is tiresome to have to 
hunt through the poems to find them. 
The footnotes contain some very useful 
hints as to books in which further 
information is to be found (personally I 
think it an error on p. 225 to suggest 
Lewis Campbell as a guide if Adam is 
to be omitted), but there are almost no 
references to chapter and verse for 
statements in classical authors. The 
index to the book could also be improved. 
Such blemishes may be corrected in the 
second edition, which is assuredly in 
store for the most interesting and 
stimulating book on Greek religion that 
has for long appeared. Almost every 
page contains matter for thought, and 
the lectures are full of illuminating 
suggestions of the kind which appear 
obvious once they have been _pro- 
pounded. Naturally in so difficult 
and problematical a field there is also 
more which challenges comment or 
criticism than a reviewer’s space may 
contain. 

Perhaps most interesting is the attack 
upon the general problem of the relation 
between the Minoan-Mycenaean and 
classical religions; for it is the first time 
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that the attempt has been made by a 
specialist in Greek religion of the first 
rank. Professor Nilsson works, as on 
the present evidence he was bound to 
do, with a racial distinction between 
Minoan-Mycenaeans and_ invading 
Greeks. An excellent point is made in 
emphasising the fact that the centres of 
Greek heroic legend are all sites of 
importance in the Bronze Age. What 
are the right deductions to be drawn, I 
have not yet made up my mind. 

The trouble as regards the general 
problem is that, directly we get down 
to detail, perplexities multiply. Take 
Eleusis,a pre-Greek cult-centre.! Eleusis 
and Elysium are supposed to be non- 
Greek words. But at the same time 
we are assured that Demeter is the 
Corn Mother originating in the corn- 
sheaf, and ‘information of a late date,’ 
supported by an inconclusive vase 
painting, establishes ‘the fact’ that 
reaping an ear of corn in silence was a 
major rite in the Mysteries. The late 
authority must be Hippolytus, who is 
specifically quoted for the formula 
‘tepov étexey ToTvia Kodpov 
Bpimov’ (p. 32), but as Farnell has 
pointed out it is very doubtful if 
Hippolytus is to be trusted in either 
case. But, if we let that pass, why is 
Demeter’s name Greek? Again, Perse- 
phone or Phersephassa is ‘ pre-Grecian 
mistress of the kingdom of the dead’ 
(p. 212). I think the reader would 
understand from Nilsson’s text that the 
identification of Kore and Persephone 
is pre-Homeric. But then the ignoring 
of it by Homer, if not inexplicable, is at 
least curious. About the existence of a 
Mycenaean city-goddess, prototype of 
Athena Polias, Iamstill not sure. Ido 
not think her sufficiently well estab- 
lished to form the basis of further 
argument. On the other hand, I see 
much more of the Minoan nature- 
goddess in Artemis than does Professor 
Nilsson. No doubt the association of 
Artemis with the nymphs helped to 


1 Of course Nestor’s ring will now be brought 
into play. It may be worth pointing out that, 
even if Evans’ interpretation is in the main 
correct, there is still no remarkable connexion 
between griffin-headed females dragging an 
initiate or a soul to an enthroned griffin and 
any known ritual at Eleusis. 
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mould the popular and poetic conception 
of her, but that in origin she is solely a 
‘ projection,’ if that is the word, of the 
group of nymphs I doubt. And since 
we are given the analogy Pan, Panes, 
and Silenus, Silenoi, one is tempted 
to ask for the corresponding plural in 
the case of Artemis. 

I have not personally been convinced 
either by Wilamowitz or by Primitive 
Time Reckoning that Apollo was an 
immigrant from Asia Minor. He is 
here bracketed with Dionysos as a dis- 
tinguished alien of pre-Homeric date. 
It should have been added that, though 
Dionysos was not unknown to Homer, 
his importance in the Homeric pantheon 
is negligible and his rise to power must 
therefore be post-Homeric. The story 
of Lycurgus and the maenads is treated, 
perhaps rightly, as a reminiscence of 
hostility to the new religion. In all 
these stories, however, there are two 
perhaps inextricable strands; for there 
is also an aetiological element. The 
pursuit of the nurses of the god by 
Lycurgus is very like the ritual of the 
Agrionia at Orchomenus, and was the 
‘ox-smiter’ of Lycurgus perhaps the 
sacrificial axe rather than an ox-goad, as 
it is usually translated? In this con- 
nexion I am glad to find Nilsson con- 
firming an unpublished view, to which I 
had independently come, that there are 
very slender grounds for connecting the 
Cretan Jabrys with thunder, and that it 
is much more probably the instrument 
of sacrifice. 

As regards hero-worship I should 
emphasise and perhaps express differ- 
ently the passage on p. 103, and 
deprecate the view that the cult of 
heroes is rooted in a general worship of 
the dead. I do not believe that there 
is a scrap of evidence that there was 
any general cult of the dead in the 
Bronze Age. In Egypt, it will be re- 
membered, immortality was first 
the prerogative of the Pharaohs, then 
it spread to the nobility as well, and 
ultimately to all Egyptians. Very 
similar is the development of astral 
theories of immortality in the Hel- 
lenistic age; apotheosis is first con- 
fined to the good and great, but gradu- 
ally extends its scope. In the Bronze 
Age I believe that apotheosis was still 
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confined to kings or nobles, and in a 
sense hero-worship was _hero-worship 
from the beginning. Nor do I believe 
that Greek hero-cult is primarily 
apotropaic (p. 194). Far more con- 
vincing is the inconsistent but brilliant 
suggestion that one reason for the re- 
markable development of hero-worship 
in post-Homeric Greece was the fact 
that gods had become universalised, 
while heroes had strictly local loyalties 
and were therefore more suitable divine 
champions in inter-state competition. 
The word hero, of course, underwent 
gradual degradation in popular usage 
until in the fifth century it came to 
mean the spirit of a dead man or 
malevolent ghost. On p. 100 Nilsson 
robs an Aristophanic joke of its point. 
It was not a popular belief that the 
ghost of Orestes walked at night in 
Athens, but rather that ‘ heroes,’ in the 
degraded sense, did so. Aristophanes 
chose the particular hero because’of his 
namesake the foot-pad. On p. 140 I 
should like some real evidence of the 
existence of revenants in classical belief 
(that given by Lawson does not bear 
scrutiny) before tracing its origin to the 
period before the introduction of 
cremation. 


As regards the sanctuary upon Mount 
Juktas (p. 12),"it may be pointed out 
that no archaeological evidence is given 
in the Palace of Minos to justify the 
assumption that the buildings are not 
secular, as their shape and character 
would naturally suggest them to be. 
The votive objects apparently occur 
only in the ash stratum below them, 1.¢., 
M.M.II. 

It is always being repeated (but is it 
true?) that Delphi consistently opposed 
tyrannies (p. 198). To the Pisistratidae 
no doubt the oracle was hostile and the 
Alcmaeonidae could have told us why, 
but one thinks, for example, of the 
oracle’s relations with Periander or 
Cylon, or of the source of many of its 
choicest objets d’art, and becomes a little 
sceptical of its alleged hostility to 
tyrants as such. 

Was the origin of the scourging at 
the shrine of Orthia really the desire to 
bring the Maypole or the sacred bough 
into beneficent contact with the patient 
(p. 94)? 

But it would be possible to go on 
indefinitely challenging points of interest 
where they sorichly abound. It is long 
since I have read a book from which I 
have learned so much. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION. 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By 
GILBERT Murray. Pp. 276. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press,1g25. 10s. 6d. 

WITH regard to the first two of these 

lectures pietas towards the teacher to 

whom my personal debt is incalcul- 

able, is in conflict with honesty. I 

may be wrong, but they seem to me 

fantastic and calculated to give a 

completely wrong idea of the nature 

of Greek religion. The speculations 
in Saturnia Regna are based not upon 
facts but upon a series of wild hypothe- 
ses most of which are by now dis- 
credited, and there is some indication 
that Professor Murray is here off his 
field and has not really mastered what 
is known for certain about the material. 

For example, the Mycenaean shield 

actually is not two round shields stuck 

together, still less two ‘thunder shields’ 
as they become in a second passage. 


However, for good or ill, readers of 
the C.R. are likely to have formed their 
opinion of the Four Stages, which 
remain in substance unaltered. They 
will remember that the last two dealt 
with Hellenistic religion and the at- 
tempted revival of paganism by Julian. 
Here Professor Murray’s peculiar gifts 
for the sympathetic interpretation of 
literature find fairer scope. These lec- 
tures were and remain suggestive and 
valuable, whether one agrees with them 
in every particularornot. Particularly 
useful, for the text is only accessible in 
Mullach, is the translation of Sallustius 
De Diis et Mundo. The unwary may 
be cautioned that the Antiochus I. 
(p. 178) is not Soter, as the phrasing 
might suggest, but Epiphanes of Com- 
magene (69-34 B.C.). Some justification 
is surely needed for still speaking of the 
Parisian magical papyrus as a Mithraic 
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liturgy. I cannot find in Dieterich’s 
edition of it the exhortation with which 
it is said (p. 186) to end. The new 
chapter belongs to the good, not to the 
bad, half of the book. It sketches with 
the author’s practised and eloquent 
charm the origin of the Cynic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean schools. I personally 
feel that the active side to Epicureanism, 
a mission to make other men happy, is 
stated more strongly than the facts 
warrant. Matters of detail are some- 
times provocative. Perhaps the charac- 
terisation of Plato’s criticism of demo- 
cracy as ‘ affectionate’ is deliberately so. 
By a curious slip, twice repeated, the 
Peloponnesian War is here brought to 
an end by the battle of Kynoskephalai. 
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That Greeks in general felt that the 
polis had failed with the fall of Athens 
seems to me dubious. Of course the 
outside world saw a defeat of Hellenism 
in the fall of the Athenian empire, but 
precisely because the Athenian empire 
was a larger and more powerful political 
unit than a polis. Brutal facts had 
doomed the city-state in the struggle 
for survival from the moment that the 
patriot states realised that they could 
not oppose Persia without forming some 
larger combination. Unfortunately, the 
Greek world generally did not realise it 
even in the fourth century, nor, 
notoriously, did Aristotle while his 
pupil was conquering the world. 
W. R. HALvipay. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLATONISM. 


Platonism and its Influence. By A. E. 
TayLor. Pp.x+158. London, etc.: 
Harrap. 5s. net. 

Tuis book reviews the influence which 

Platonism has exercised on all later 

times, largely through the medium of 

Christian theology. The first chapter 

traces the channels through which it 

has flowed; the other three chapters 
are devoted to the principles of science, 
the rule of life, and the theology of 

Plato. Few scholars (and I am not 

one of them) are competent to criticise 

a work showing such mastery of the 

whole tradition of Western theology 

and philosophy. Its value is fortu- 
nately unaffected by Professor Taylor’s 


peculiar view of the Socratic contribu- 
tions to Platonism. There is perhaps 
a slight tendency to modernise some 
parts of the Platonic doctrine. It is 
not enough to say that what is ‘ really 
meant’ by the doctrine of Reminiscence 
is that sense experience suggests to us 
the forms by exhibiting a series of more 
remote or closer approximations to an 
ideal limit (p. 36). If this were all, 
Reminiscence would have no bearing 
on the question of immortality. But 
such reservations are of little import- 
ance. Every Platonist will be deeply 
grateful for this lucid and comprehen- 


sive survey. 
F. M. CoRNFORD. 


GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


Introduction a l’Etude critique du Nom 
propre grec. Fasc. I-III. By C. 
AUTRAN. Pp. 240. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1925. Price 20 frs. per 
fasc. 

Up till now there has been no 

systematic study of Greek place-names. 

Sundwall’s Die einheimischen Namen der 

Lykier, which is an_ indispensable 

introduction to the subject, deals only 

with a corner of the field, and other 
works, such as Fick’s Vorgriechische 

Orisnamen, are scrappy and uncritical. 

Person-names have received more 


attention, but, so far, there has been no 
attempt to utilise in the study of the 
subject the vast amount of material 
that has accumulated, mainly from 
Western Asia, during the last twenty 
or thirty years; and from the linguistic 
standpoint Fick-Bechtel and Pape- 
Benseler are equally antiquated. For 
this reason there was need of such a 
work as M. Autran’s, where the facts 
and theories of the geographer, the 
orientalist, the egyptologist, and the 
linguist have been collected with 


enormous industry. The first fasci- 
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culus of this work is devoted to a 
somewhat verbose exposition of the 
principles which, M. Autran conceives, 
must guide the study of Greek names; 
the second and third give us the first 
instalment of the place-names from 
’ABato’HXextpvwv. Each Greek name 
is accompanied in parallel columns by 
‘homologues’ from Asia Minor, Italy, 
and other parts of the Mediterranean 
world, and footnotes of the kind we 
expect from the author of Tarkondemos 
furnish a detailed commentary. 

M. Autran’s view that Greek names, 
like the Greek vocabulary in general, 
preserve a considerable pre-hellenic, 
non-indogermanic element, will, of 
course, be accepted without question. 
There will also be general agreement 
with what he says (p. 57 f.) on the 
necessity of recognising that the Greek 
alphabet was often used to represent 
sounds unknown to its inventors, and 
that, therefore, we must be prepared 
for apparent phonetic irregularities. 
His remarks, too, on the subject of the 
relationship of languages (p. 61 f.) are 
very sound. It is becoming clearer 
day by day that the orthodox views 
(or the views lately orthodox) on this 
subject must be modified. In_ his 
detailed discussion of the Greek name 
(‘Le Paradoxe du Nom propre grec,’ 
p. 1 ff.), however, M. Autran definitely 
takes leave of common sense. There is 
a certain number of names, mostly con- 
sisting, so far as we know, of one term, 
like Achilles, Odysseus, which have their 
pre-hellenic character clearly stamped 
upon them. Compound names, on the 
other hand, are indogermanic in form. 
They may, it is true, be adaptations or 
translations (a possibility with which 
M. Autran does not reckon) of pre- 
hellenic names, but it is difficult to see 
how this could be proved. M. Autran 
argues at great length that, because 
TloAvveixns would appear to be a name 
of ill omen, the elements [loAv- and 
vexns have nothing to do with the 
Greek 7voAv and veixos. But the name, 
for all we know, may be purely literary; 
in any case, it is a transparent forma- 
tion of indogermanic type, and to that 


extent it is an indogermanic name. 
That it may have been based, by way 
of adaptation or translation, on a pre- 
hellenic name is a supposition that 
might interest psychologists, but has 
no direct bearing on Greek onomastic 
from the linguistic side. On p. 39, 
‘Aptoxpatns is explained as a phonetic 
adaptation of an Egyptian phrase, and 
on p. 40 it is said to be absurd to 
identify the first element in HoAvapyos 
with the Greek 7wodv. If it were known 
for a fact that the first bearers of these 
and similar names had been members 
of a community which did not speak an 
indogermanic language, we might infer, 
reasonably enough, that these names 
were adaptations or translations of non- 
indogermanic names; but we should, at 
the same time, insist that they were, 
formally, good indogermanic names. 
The case of such names as the Latin 
Manilius or the English James, which 
are not formally indogermanic, is quite 
different; here a foreign origin is self- 
evident. For compound Greek names, 
on the other hand, the assumption of 
foreign evidence must rest on concrete 
historical evidence. 

M. Autran is not a comparative 
philologist, and his etymologies often 
will not bear close examination. The 
comparison of Tadéepa with ‘Irish’ 
cader is not convincing, because the 
‘Irish’ cader does not exist. Etruscan 
puini is equated (p. 91, n. I) with 
Sanscrit pani- ‘merchant,’ but the 
character of the nasal in the Sanscrit 
word, alone, shows that this is 
impossible. It is rightly pointed out 
(p. 96, n. 1) that the name of Athena 
must be pre-hellenic, but the etymology 
suggested (ib. n. 3) can only be 
described as preposterous. It is not 
clear that ataniia is a native Lycian 
name, though the suffix is Lycian and 
‘ Aegean’; the word may be simply the 
Greek ’A@jvat ‘ lycianised.’ 

As a collection of material, M. 
Autran’s work promises to be ex- 
tremely useful, but his linguistic 
speculations will require to be severely 
controlled. 


J. FRASER. 
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MENANDER’S EPITREPONTES. 


Menander: Das Schiedsgericht (Epitre- 
pontes). Erklart von U. von WILAMO- 
WITZ-MOELLENDORFF. Pp. vii+2Ig. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1925. 9 G.M. 

Tuis admirable book is far more than 

an edition of the Epitrepontes. Besides 

the complete text of that play, with a 

full commentary and a verse transla- 

tion, it includes an excellent introduc- 
tion, and a very interesting chapter 
upon the art of Menander. There is 
nothing startling in Wilamowitz’s treat- 
ment of the papyrus and parchment 
material. Like most recent editors he 
accepts both Petersburg II and Z, and 
assigns the former, in the usual way, to 
the last scene of the first act, the latter 
to the opening of the fourth. In dis- 
cussing the structure of the play he 
does not consider the possibility that 
an interval of one night elapses between 

Acts II. and III. This has not, I 

think, been suggested, but is supported 

by the repetition of avpuop (ll. 197 and 

198) at the close of Act II. Wilamo- 

witz admits (as Menandrian) such an 

interval in the Heautontimorumenos. 

With regard to the lost portions, the 

most striking point is his firm convic- 

tion that the opening scene was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a god, as in 
the Perikeiromene, the Heros, the Floren- 
tine Comedy, and some of the lost plays. 
It must be admitted that the facts are 
so complicated that the audience can 
scarcely have learnt them all, at an 
early point, by any other method, but 
the Epitrepontes (as Wilamowitz main- 
tains) is a work of Menander’s maturity, 
and certainly later than the Perikei- 
romene at least. Seeing that none of 
Terence’s Menandrian plays has the 
divine prologue, the matter can hardly 
be treated as beyond dispute. It seems, 
however, very likely that Wilamowitz 
is right: if so, the suggestion may be 
hazarded that Terence deliberately 
avoided such models, and this may 
help to account for the fact, which 
surprises Wilamowitz (p. 142), that 

Terence uses none of the plays included 

in any known Greek selection of 

Menander. The general discussion of 

the function and antecedents of the 


divine prologue is excellent, and Leo’s 
attempt to prove the existence in 
Greece of Terentian prologues is effec. 
tively criticised. 

The section of the introduction 
devoted to masks and costumes is 
slight, and in the matter of stage archi- 
tecture the views adopted have been 
severely shaken by the recent work of 
Armin von Gerkan at Priene. 

Of the new readings the most attrac- 
tive is perhaps adv (with Capps’ 
ovvéracte) in |. 261. There are many 
other interesting suggestions, but it is 
not clear that gaps have been systemati- 
cally measured. Of the illustrative 
notes an excellent example is that on 
]. 142, a discussion of oaths, which has 
the rare quality of Neil’s best work on 
the Knights. 

Wilamowitz insists that the Hecyra 
(as Sidonius saw) is a palpable imita- 
tion of the Epitrepontes, and concludes 
that Terence is closely following Apollo- 
dorus, whose play, like the Captivi, 
illustrates the serious trend of post- 
Menandrian comedy. Such views (not, 
of course, new) form a timely corrective 
to Norwood’s chapter on the Hecyra in 
The Art of Terence, where the Epitre- 
pontes is not mentioned, and the very 
features which Apollodorus has_bor- 
rowed from Menander are described as 
‘totally new’ in Terence. On _ the 
general question of Terence’s relation 
to his models, however, Wilamowitz is 
cautious, and he does not venture to 
use his plays, as wholes, for evidence of 
Menander’s handling. Hence he can 
compare the detailed structure of the 
Epitrepontes only with that of the 
Periketromene, of which he gives an 
interesting analysis. The ‘Samia’ 
(whose right to that name he repeatedly 
denies) he considers too imperfect for 
general discussion. He attacks the 
theory that the arbitration-scene in the 
Epitrepontes is an imitation of Euripides’ 
Alope. 

The best parts of the: book are per- 
haps the discussion of Menander’s 
language and style, and the analysis of 
the characters of the Epitrepontes. Of 
these characters he regards only the 
cook as a merely typical figure. He 
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draws admirable distinctions between 
the three male slaves, and shows con- 
vincingly that Smicrines is a real in- 
dividual, though occasionally degraded 
by Menander for the satisfaction of the 
gallery. Best of all is his charming 
account of Habrotonon. The least 
satisfactory passages deal with Pam- 
phile, ‘die in der Enge der wohler- 
zogenen attischen Jungfrau und der 
triibseligen Vereinsamung ihrer Ehe 
kaum ein Wort wagt.’ This hardly 
does justice to her reported resistance 
to her father, and it is not confirmed by 
the surviving scraps of their dialogue, 
especially the opening of Z1, 


aN’ ef ne rodro uh weloas 
marhp av adda 


—lines as antithetical as Syriscus’ 
evpects Totr’ ésriv GX’ adalpecis 


which he labels ‘rhetorisch in vollem 
Gegensatz zu dem komischen Stil’ 
(p. 64) and deliberately ‘unmenan- 
drisch’ (p. 158). Nor does he comment 
upon the tragic rhythm of this part of 
Z1, which forms a parallel to the 
anagnorisis in the Pertketromene, of which 
he writes (p. 152), ‘Ich kenne keine 
Analogie und vermag mich an die Dis- 
harmonie des Stiles nicht zu gewohn- 
en.’ He seems also, in his anxiety to 
deny that the Efitrepontes was a drame 
a@ these, to minimise unduly the signifi- 
cance of Charisius’ attitude towards 


Pamphile (p. 126), though later (p. 162) 
he classes the Epitrepontes as one of the 
plays ‘welche im Grunde recht ernst- 
hafte Probleme behandeln.’ 

With regard to style, he rightly 
emphasises the realism of the language, 
and the absence of misplaced rhetoric: 
the whole of this section deserves 
careful study. The translation is very 
readable: 1 am not competent to say 
more. 

In conclusion, it need scarcely be 
said that here, as always, Wilamowitz’s 
vast and humane learning illuminates 
countless aspects of his theme. The 
book is full of admirable comments 
upon Greek and Roman comedy, and 
upon much besides, and it has some 
engaging personal touches. He admits 
that in one point he dare not trust his 
judgment, because his schoolmasters, 
not content with casting him for 
Maskarill in a performance of Lessing’s 
Schatz, improved the occasion by 
putting the class through the Trinum- 
mus. His diffidence is needless, for 
most lovers of Plautus will echo his 
words, and not least the implied ad- 
miration for the bulk of that great 
playwright’s work: ‘In ihm langweilt 
man sich selbst bei Plautus, und es ist 
nur die zopfige Zimperlichkeit, die den 
Trinummus bevorzugt, weil er dezenter 
und tugendhafter scheint.’ 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Hellentstische Dichtung in der Zett des 
Kallimachos. Von U. von WILaAmo- 
WITZ- MOELLENDORFF. Two vols. 
Vol. I., pp. viit+244; Vol. II., pp. 
338. Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. 

In his preface Professor von Wilamo- 

witz-Moellendorff expresses the hope 

that, though no longer able to enter 
upon new paths, he may yet succeed in 
moving forward a step on the old. His 
confidence will certainly seem justified 
to those who peruse these two volumes, 
the first of which contains an account 
of the Hellenistic ‘background,’ dis- 
cerning notices of the various poets, 
and by far the best appraisement of 
Callimachus which has yet been written, 
while the second supplies us with a 


HELLENISTIC POETRY. 


series of ‘interpretations’ of Callima- 
chus’ Hymns and other productions of 
the Alexandrians and their Roman 
imitators. How impossible it is to 
deal with the points and problems 
raised by such a work within the limits 
of a review will be clear from a brief 
summary of its contents. Vol. I. is 
divided into three sections. In the first 
of these the author begins his descrip- 
tion of the Hellenistic world with a 
series of brilliant chacrater-sketches of 
the leading Diadochi, justifying this 
procedure by the assertion that the age 
and its tendencies were largely deter- 
mined by the characters of a few great 
men. Here perhaps he exaggerates, 
but in view of the results the reader 
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will not quarrel with the plea. Pp. 40- 
go deal generally with the political and 
social condition of the Greek world 
during this period. They contain many 
illuminating remarks (¢.g. on ‘ Asiatic 
Prose,’ pp. 53-55), but the account 
suffers from compression ; and such a 
statement as that on p. 82, that Hel- 
lenistic poetry exhibits few traces of 
love towards women, is surely more 
than paradoxical. Much truer is the 
remark on p. 8g that the age is romantic 
rather than sentimental. Part 2 of this 
volume (pp. 91-151) is perhaps the least 
interesting portion of the work. The 
author describes the fate of classical 
prose and poetry in the Hellenistic Age, 
and reviews the achievements of the 
earlier Alexandrians—in particular the 
Epigrammatists—and their forerunners 
like Antimachus. He certainly adds 
some new touches to the traditional 
account; but, after all, has he not said 
himself in his preface: ‘Bei Leuten, 
die sich gebarden, als wiissten wir iiber 
Antimachos oder Philitas Bescheid, 
kann ich nichts lernen’? Part 3 con- 
tains first (pp. 152-169) an account of 
Alexandria, its population, the Museum, 
etc., then (pp. 169-218) an extremely 
interesting article on Callimachus. 
Here again one may disagree with some 
statements about Callimachus’ life— 
e.g. with those made on p. 171'— 
but no one has written with greater 


1 Need Tzetzes’ phrase (veavioxos ris 
refer to C.’s first position at Court (of which 
incidentally we know nothing)? Is it conceiv- 
able that C., while engaged at the library, was 
enrolled in the Royal Corps of veavicxo for 
purposes of pay? Another remark of Tzetzes 
(veavia KadNiwaxos 'Eparocbévns), and the 
famous &pnfSov ér: dvra in the Vit, Afollon., may 
perhaps have the same application. 
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insight about the poet’s temperament 
and literary ideals. The comparison 
with Voltaire and the remarks which 
precede it are particularly good. It is 
useful, too, to have here an account of 
the new discoveries, such as the Arsinog 
and the Victory of Sostbius, though the 
author’s dating of the latter seems very 
disputable. There are also brief 
notices of Lycophron, Aratus, and 
Apollonius, which are all worth careful 
study. The volume concludes with a 
short account of the later Hellenistic 
Age and the Roman imitators. Here 
the remarks on Propertius are the most 
valuable. 

The contents of the second volume 
are even more varied and detailed than 
those of the first. There are sections 
on Callimachus, various epigrams, Theo- 
critus, Lycophron, Apollonius, Clean- 
thes’ Hymn to Zeus, Aratus, Catullus’ 
Hellenistic poems, and the Copa. In 
dealing with some of these writers—e.g. 
Lycophron, Cleanthes, Aratus—the 
author selects a passage and gives us a 
model of a commentary ; for others he 
supplies a more general analysis. Most 
important are his elucidations of Calli- 
machus’ Hymns (pp. 1-87) and the long 
section on Apollonius (pp. 165-256), 
where he tackles the thorny question of 
Apollonius’ relation to Callimachus as 
regards the Argonautic myth. 

Clearly these two volumes constitute 
a work which those who are curious 
about Alexandrian poetry will long have 
occasion to consult : 

5h yap ém’ aire 
tobs Movoéwy mavras Kddous. 


E, A. BARBER. 


2 Cf. Class. Rev. XXXIX. (1925) 1-2, p. 30. 


COLLECTANEA 


Edidit Jo- 
Pp. 252. 
Press, 1925. 


Collectanea Alexandrina. 
HANNES U. POWELL. 
Oxford: Clarendon 
28s. net. 

In his preface Mr. Powell defines his 

work as a collection of the remains of 

Alexandrine poets, Epic, Elegiac, Lyric, 

and Ethic (323-146 B.c.), with the ex- 

ception of those of whose work much 
remains ; but he does not restrict him- 


ALEXANDRINA. 


self unduly. The poet on p. 76 is 
(Platt) as late as Nonnus; there are 
fragments of Apollonius Rhodius and 
Callimachus (p. 194: so Blass) ; and an 
Epimetrum contains new fragments of 
earlier Epic writers. On the other 
hand one misses writers like Parthenius 
and Macho, who, whatever their date, 
seem to fit in better with pp. 1-176 
than many of the semi-literary and 
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sometimes semi-metrical writings which 
follow. His second purpose, which is 
to group together many writers pub- 
lished hitherto in inconvenient form 
or in obsolete and rare books, including 
almost all new poetical fragments, he 
has accomplished with a marvellous 
completeness. In doing so he makes 
many helpful suggestions, and his criti- 
cism of the texts is sound and scholarly. 
One notices, for instance, Scatrop7rev- 
ovea in Hermesianax 7. 19 ; the supple- 
ments of Ep. Adesp., p. 73, v. 13, and 
Pp. 77; ¥- 34; two corrections of Isyllus, 
vv. 47 and 60, which he should have 
placed in the text; suggestions on 
Philodamus, vv. 126 and 138; a quite 
certain emendation in [Cercid.] 17.27; 
an excellent suggestion on Cercid. 8. 13;3 
the best suggestion to date (p. 232) for 
Phoenix 1. 4: ds ovxi didd0vs aorépwv 
vudn=vipdn in Lyr. Adesp. 
189; some very able criticism on the 
text of [Mesomedes] p. 198; and a 
most excellent correction of a fragment 
(p. 251) of Choerilus or Samius, and 
another (p. 250) of Antimachus VI. 
There are, of course, many other excel- 
lent readings, some of which will be 
noted below. For three reasons—for 
the completeness of the work, for a most 
diligent study of all relevant publica- 
tions, and for Mr. Powell’s own acute, 
though somewhat shy, scholarship— 
everyone will feel deeply grateful. The 
course rightly taken by the editor of 
Liddell and Scott in treating this as a 
standard book renders it indispensable; 
at the same time it may perhaps en- 
courage the reviewer to append to these 
inadequate encomia a somewhat search- 
ing criticism of possible errors. 

A defect which strikes even a dabbler 
in these authors is that Mr. Powell has 
neglected throughout to consult the 
papyri which are preserved within easy 
reach of Oxford. Neither he nor Mr. 
Scott (despite ‘nuper recensuit,’ p. 179) 
have gone as far even as the British 
Museum. The effect is that a large 
number of suggestions on these and 
other writers are merely waste of ink 
and paper. Again, can Mr. Powell 
really suppose that any purpose is 


1 E.g. od}yi rov els dperav [xal (the last 
seven letters with Powell)]-des ixvevers 


served by Cr.’s notes on the remaining 
letters of fr. A of the Boy and Cock, 
pp. 182-183? Why should not |rond[ 
be or én’ or anything 
else? Why should he on p. 195 give 
E. Maas’ wholly unmetrical supple- 
ments in which he does not believe ? 
And why on p. 141 print a restoration 
of v. 15 of which the first portion is 
untranslatable—[yA@ooav a] would 
serve—and the second half, as he recog- 
nises on Limenius 29, unmetrical; as 


indeed is -||7@v mayor. || "Hv in v. 7? 
The instances given above are only 
of such supplements as should deceive 
no one. But there are many cases 
where Mr. Powell on a smaller scale 
accepts very doubtful suggestions. In 
[Callim.] p. 194 why mot (epas 
(which is unmetrical) rather than ror’ 
aatépas (which fits the space better: see 
facs.)? Kai aurupié[as despite the 
accent may be xal tv (=xo 
éur.). Why rather than 
ém’ @oalis? Why & 
rather than 8’... .? Till 
the subject is known these and other 
readings here are quite uncertain. 
I fancy we have a fable interpreted i 
majorem poctae gloriam. One other 
instance will suffice. In Philodamus 
(p. 166, v. 36) why 8 
which you cannot open, rather than 
(e.g.) oivov, which you can (Pind. P. 
V. 108)? And in v. 26 why yerpi 
Awv S[éplas? You cannot brandish a 
fleece. You can only brandish a spear, 
for which Sopas (nom. of Sdpartos) is 
quite good Alexandrine, like Sdodpas, 
or a sham one like the vdpOn&: eg. 
S[dp]as. Elsewhere Mr. 
Powell is vague on matters of dress. 
Euphorion 46: .. Ko- 
Oépvm (where read anv for ?) can 
only refer to Dionysus, and should come 
after fy. 18. Nor can you (Philetas 17) 
have a papua (for xoppa) of withies, 
nor do you wear a payya round your 
waist. The ancients frequently used 
their girdles of leather for other pur- 
poses and broke or lost them; the 
beggar cut a withy instead: «Aja that 
is. There are other cases in which 
Mr. Powell has been misled. Few will 
suppose that birds do or ever did creep 
(Simmias, fr. 24) ; épmet, which is mere 


Ss. 
BER, : 
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dittography, has displaced (¢.g.) docet. 
And why write the imperfect here, any 
more (¢.g.) than in Hermesianax 7. 4? 
Mr. Powell is neither tailor nor sailor ; 
he deserts a certain correction of his 
own in Ap. Rhod., /r. g, in order to allow 
Professor Murray to caulk the timbers 
of his boat with moy7ido.. Nor shall 
he (p. 192, Lyr. Adesp. 20) moor any 
craft of mine off the coast just outside 
a safe fresh-water anchorage. Read 
e.g. Spwly—cairns of 
small stones being set to mark the 
channel. In v. 8 of the same poem 
mave is meaningless, and Tapam a 
vox nihili (read ¢.g. wdpa mp.). 
A little more knowledge of bee-keeping 
(and of the freedom with which the 
Alexandrines used compounds) would 
have led Mr. Powell (p. 185) to excise 
all mention of the inane theory that 
can mean other than 
‘leaving behind their stings’ (v. 15). 
Perhaps the bees are not 7ndoupyoi, 
but mredeoupyoit (Ar. 623b 29: coined 
from dv@euouvpyos; they used the resin 
to wax the floors of their hives). More- 
over, they are not doxeteis (which is 
unmetrical), but their honey is aoxnOés 
[76] according to Antimachus. These 
are trifling flaws. There are few serious 
errors. Among these must be classed 
the suggestion on [Alcman] p. 186 
that these verses are part of an Antho- 
logy (where is the lemma?) ; on p. 209 
(fr. 7. 3 of Cercidas) that variants are 
not recorded in the margin (is d\¢eOpov 
a gloss on and is 
a gloss?); and on p. 184, where he 
mistakes Kpove, stop knocking,’ for 
um =Kpovons. In reality there is no 
‘Marissaeum melos’; there are two 
fragments: (a) metrical (as Garrod saw), 
vv. I-6, in which Joseph speaks 1, 5, 
and 6, and Potiphar’s wife 2-4 (érre 
<pot>aod xeitar évéxupa); 
(6) 7 and 8—probably prose—Romeo 
and Juliet. In [Cercid.] 18. 17 Mr. 
Powell has been lured into a grave 
metrical error by a discreetly anonymous 
Oxonian. 

Mr. Powell is throughout somewhat 
hampered by his addiction to correction 
ex ductu literarum. On p. 4 (Nicae- 
netus 7) he actually follows Jacobs and 
Meineke in seeking an emendation to 
explain the variants in v. 4 of dduos 
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(which is correct) and péyas, already 
seen to be a variant (probably correct) 
of raxvs in v. 1. Yet in v. 2 you have 
the variants Kanov, and 
Where the sense is the same it is hard 
to detect such errors: but it is doubtful 
if Euphorio in 44. 4 wrote {w7v when 
he meant puxiy : ‘he breathed his last 
as the surge éxdAvwev ddavtas.’ When 
the error is by false suggestion correc- 
tion is easy, as in Rhianus, fr. I (p. To), 
emo rel Bee ++ 0. 13, Kepaniy 
aotépas (for avxyévas: Meineke's 
reading is wholly un-Greek). Further, 
Mr. Powell appears to recognise insuffi- 
ciently the probability of errors in the 
order of words, and many of the follow- 
ing suggestions are based on this: Ap. 
Rhod., fr. 10, Awtiddos mpotepot 
épyarat Aiw. Euphorio, fr. 50, v. 1, 
Tov dca T’ V. 2, Toin 


bre<p> Fr. 126: Tzetzes 
read Kal ‘xeip<a > whence 
xépa inn. The MS. tradition of 


Tzetzes is unmetrical. Eratosthenes, 
fr. 22, ‘tpayov Hiller.’ No: conj. 
by Soter (1535). Doubtless Eratosthenes 
wrote on the game in an aside ‘non 
aliam ob culpam.’ Much of his diction 
is preserved in Herod. Mime VIII.+ 
Nonnus. Fr. 23, ? Philetas, 
fr. 3, ; fr. 25, v. 2, 
(Headlam). Hermesianax 7, 

62, cal mavtwy pisos 
Aov ; v. 72, waons (a sine gua non) for 
; v. 76, Opjcay for OjKav; v. 98 
(where Powell alone attempts to pre- 
serve the style), od 
avepos (with variants -ov, -w, ‘cast 
high and dry’—preserving the meta- 
phor of v. 95). Simmias, fy. 1. 7: 
transfer Sovdxerow and 
reading yAwpoicr. Early editors wrongly 


desired to avoid enpedé/as 
Fr. 11, appas T. re "Iyv. [épu 7] 
; 26, v. 16, Brayal (or 
olov . . +3 v. 20 (see on 25. II) Tas on, 
“Podios KAvTOs toa Oeois Troal 
mor. ... Alex. Aet. 4. 3, Tpls qvecev 
<ceixoot>, remembering its own poet 
Hipponax (fr. 18, oraThpas 
é€nxovTa). Isyllus, v. 39, paris ade yap. 
V. 46, Dreyta & éxyéver’ Aiyra 
dvouacOn|: for which e.g. Ouvyarnp oi. 
V. 67, for 7AGev. Aristonous 
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(p. 163), 29, xapitwv ? 
P. 173, miotw ‘Pwyaiwy céBopev tav 
peta Nev<yaréav vier’ Eotw dpavTas 
a@ Xev>>KoTratav or the like. P. 186 
8(b) was once 8 épa@vtos 
Mapwadiov ws avéuov. P. 190, 
fr. 14, isunmetrical: 15, 
yap. 19,v.5, Tav dopi cwpara 
‘shorn of her people.’ 21. v. 6, stet 
dépew: Mr. Powell is editing Greek, 
not German. Fr. 37, v. 2, petoar [de] 
happovety. Cercidas 4. 51 ¢.g. 
dytey- (or 7, not a) 
gujonrov (or -arov). Epimetrum 1 
After making these criticisms it is 
incumbent to recegnise that Mr. Powell 
has done a very great deal in every way, 
but especially on the metrical side, for 


the authors he has studied. His own 
views and those of others are stated 
throughout with extreme simplicity and 
in excellent and very readable Latin ; 
his taste is never at fault ; and his proof- 
reading of the book is excellent. The 
get-up varies somewhat with the editions 
on which he bases his work; and on 
the technical side the proof-readers of 
the Oxford Press have been unwontedly 
lax in passing letters badly cut (or from 
wrong founts) and faulty alignments. 
But to those of us who can spare little 
time in libraries this collection will be 
an immense boon, and Mr. Powell 
deserves our most sincere thanks. If 
in his ensuing volume he gives us more 
of himself and less of others we shall be 
even more grateful. A. D. KNox. 


THE LOEB LUCIAN. 


Lucian, Vol. IV. With an English 
translation by A. M. Harmon. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. vii+ 
422. London: Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 


10s. 

Mr. Harmon has added this further 
volume to his translation of Lucian, 
which began to appear in 1913. It 
contains among other writings the enter- 
taining Anacharsis, with its discussion 
of athletics, the extraordinary account 
of that superlative knave Alexander of 
Abronoteichos, the rather dull and 
sycophantic Essays in Portraiture and 
their defence, and the Herodotean 
Goddess of Syria. The translation, as 
in the earlier volumes, is vigorous and 
readable, though with occasional stiff- 
ness and some unnecessary collo- 
quialisms, such as ‘ tremendously 
staunch,’ ‘humans,’ ‘get to be.’ The 
lonic dialect of the Syrian Goddess (‘ The 
Goddesse of Surrye’) has been repre- 
sented by adopting the style of Sir John 
Mandeville; but Mandeville is much 
further removed from contemporary 
English than Herodotus was from the 
Greek of Lucian: such sentences as, 
‘So that oon lyde in gyle,’ ‘ye, whan 
thei ne axe not,’ and ‘he ne may not 
liggen in no maner bedde un to tyme 
that his pilgrimage be fulfilled,’ serve 


VOL. XXXIX, 


NO, CCXCIX, 


rather to demonstrate the ingenuity of 
the translator than to help the reader, 
who may be as unfamiliar with Mande- 
ville as with Herodotus, to the meaning 
of the original. 

The translation is fairly close, but at 
times might be closer without detriment 
to the flow of the English; for instance, 
the emphasis on the adjective when its 
position marks it as predicate might 
have been more frequently brought out, 
and sometimes the force of connecting 
particles in the dialogue might have 
been more precisely given. On the 
other hand it may be questioned 
whether the vocatives and 
paxdpwe need such special translations 
as ‘you amazing person,’ and ‘my un- 
sophisticated friend.’ Mr. Harmon 
shows much fertility of resource in 
varying his rendering of words which 
recur in different contexts: thus Lucian 
is very fond of using tpaywdia and 
cognate words, but Mr. Harmon is 
always ready for him with such phrases 
as ‘bag of tricks,’ ‘pomp and circum- 
stance,’ ‘ spectacular career,’ ‘a part in 
their show,’ ‘as they do in the plays.’ 

A few misprints appear in the Greek 
text: SeBaws (p. 44), a full stop for a 
comma after (p. 78), xodov 
for wWvuypov (p. 80), 
(p. 180). A. S. OWEN. 
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SAPPHO AND HER INFLUENCE. 


Sappho and Her Influence. By Davin 
M. Ropinson, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and Epigraphy 
and Lecturer on Greek Literature, 
The Johns Hopkins University (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series). 
Pp. 272, with 22 photographic plates. 
Cm.19 x12. Boston, Massachusetts : 
Marshall Jones Company. 5s. net. 

IT is one of the drawbacks of a book- 

series that it seems to be a maxim with 

publishers that all its volumes should 

be of the same size. Apart from a 

critical edition with introduction, transla- 

tion, commentary, excursuses, and index, 
all that can be profitably said about 

Sappho could be got into a hundred 

pages. Mr. Robinson has filled two 

hundred and seventy. His enthusiasm 
and industry are beyond praise. He 
has accumulated a mass of material— 
literary, biographical, archaeological— 
for which any future writer on Sappho 

will be in his debt. But there is a 

third ingredient of which his supply 

was short—critical judgment. And the 


resultant dish, to put it brutally, is too 
much like a bibliography to be a book, 
It is doubtless mere prejudice that re. 
fuses to accept Sappho as one who 
‘in attending with her whole soul to 
her business as the poetic and musical 
caterer for successive weddings upon 
an ancient and interesting island, inci- 
dentally made word-music and created 
thought - images which, etc.’ And 
we may forgive the writing of such 
nonsense as ‘the wonderful soft sound 
of the Aeolic Greek,’ and the inclu- 
sion of a verse-translation involving 
Naucratis. But it is the unkind truth 
that a professor of literature who talks 
of ‘one of our best American poets,’ a 
Greek scholar who translates ydvavov 
mopvikov ‘a female harlot,’ a writer 
who ends a chapter of literary apprecia- 
tion with ‘ “‘ Sappho was incomparably 
the greatest poetess the world has ever 
seen” (Watts-Dunton in ninth ed. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica),’ is not in 
the best tradition of American scholar- 
ship. J. M. Epmonps. 


GREEK PLAY MUSIC. 


Greek Themes in Modern Musical Settings. 
By ALBERT A. STANLEY (University 
of Michigan Studies XV.). Pp. xxiv-+ 
386; ro plates and 24 figures. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1924. Cloth, $4 (also in separate 
parts). 

The Lyric Portions of Iphigenia in Aulis 
and Iphigenia among the Taurians. Set 
to music by JANE PEERS NEWHALL 
(Smith College Classical Studies). 
Pp. 49. Boston: C. W. Thompson 
and Co. $1.50. 

Mr. STANLEY’s volume contains inci- 

dental music for a modern classical 

play, Sappho and Phaon, by Percy 

Mackaye, for Alcestis (in English), [phi- 

genia in Tauris (Greek and English), 

two Greek fragments (the Dirge of 

Sicelus from Tralles, and the first strophe 

of the first Pythian, set to the themes, 

of very doubtful authenticity, ‘ dis- 
covered’ by Kircher in the seventeenth 
century), and a symphonic poem, A ttis. 

He makes use of simple harmonies, 


aiming at a compromise which shall be 
effective, rather than at archaeological 
exactitude. The accompaniment is 
written generally for clarinets, flutes, 
and harps. The book also includes 
much information about the dresses 
worn, the stage arrangements, and the 
dance-movements at Michigan perform- 
ances. Our impression is that the 
music, which shows a certain kinship 
to that of Dr. Abdy Williams, is 
pleasing and inoffensive, but not very 
exciting. Whether on the whole a 
more modern treatment is not better 
than an inexact compromise is disput- 
able. To our own ear—working only 
it is true, with a piano—the effect 
often seems to be simply that of a more 
or less pleasant hymn-tune gone subtly 
wrong. But the enthusiasm for experi- 
ments, shown by the account of these 
productions and by the publication of 
the music in so handsome a book, is a 
rebuke to some of our older Universities. 
Mrs. Newhall’s music for Euripides is 
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simple, and is meant to be accompanied 
only by a flute. It is a pity that she 
has adopted J. H. Schmidt’s metrical 
systems, and that no English words are 
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printed. Also, the flute is not so satis- 
factory for the accompaniment of the 
human voice as the clarinet—and after 
all the aulos was a reed instrument. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


GREEK ACCENTS. 


A Short Guide to the Accentuation of 
Ancient Greck. By J. P. PosTGATE, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Pp.x+g96. London, 
at the University Press of Liverpool 
(Hodder and Stoughton),1924. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR POsTGATE’s book contains 

an account of our knowledge of the 

character of the Greek accent (Chapters 

I. and III. and an Appendix), a sum- 

mary of the rules of Greek accentuation 

(Chapter II.), and a plea for a reform 

in the practice and teaching of Greek 

accentuation (Chapter IV.). 

He is surely right in urging that 
Greek be pronounced with a stress 
accent on the marked syllables. The 
use of a pitch accent would be extremely 
difficult, even if we knew precisely how 
the Greek accent sounded, and that is 
very far from being the case. Conse- 
quently, the only practical way to give 
a meaning to the written accents is to 
stressthem. There is no need to falsify 
the quantities in so doing. English 
habits of speech do, of course, tend to 
make av@pwrros and dovAevos either =v uv 
or u~u; but a very little practice will 
enable one to dwell upon the unaccented 
long vowels and upon all consonant 
groups. 


If these two reforms are carried out 
the rhythmic structure of the language 
will be preserved, and the complicated 
rules for the position of the accent need 
not be learned. It is well enough to 
have these clearly stated, as they are in 
Professor Postgate’s second chapter; 
but I pity one who must take this 
difficult way to a mastery of Greek 
writing just because he accents Greek 
words according to the Latin rule. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Post- 
gate perpetuates Sievers’ doctrine that 
syllables are made long by ending in 
a consonant. Are we then to read 
(IL. I. 9), 


Anrods cat Ads vids> 6 yap 


with a sense pause between vid and ¢ 0; 
or (Il. VI. 137), 


dedidra * kparepds yap txe rpbuos dvdpds 


with a sense pause between dedi0Ta « 
and patepos? I had hoped that my 
paper in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1922 would 
persuade scholars to adopt a more 
sensible view of syllabification in Greek 
and Latin. 
E. H. STURTEVANT. 


CUNTZ’S 


Die Geographie des Ptolemaeus: Galliae 
Germania Raetia Noricum Pannoniae 
Illyricum Italia. Handschriften, Text 
und Untersuchung von OTTo CUNTZ. 
Pp. v+226 ; with three maps. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1923. M. to. 

C. MULLER’s edition gives a bare list of 

thirty-eight MSS.—previously discussed 

elsewhere—and his readings are eclectic. 

To establish order Professor Cuntz 

provides a section of Ptolemy with a 

very full apparatus from seven MSS. 

chosen as exhaustive and including one 

(Urbinas) not used by Miiller. They 


fall into two classes, X and RW, diverg- 


PTOLEMY. 


ing by selection of variants from an 
uncial archetype going back to Ptolemy's 
copy, which already had variants in 
names and reckonings (see his own 
statement, II. 1. 3). Three MSS. of the 
inferior class have maps by the same 
hand as the text: no special Ptolemaic 
tradition can be claimed for the twenty- 
seven set of Ur and R, still less for the 
sixty-eight set of 2. Agathodaemon 
appears late in the tradition, and may 
be put late (end of antiquity or Byz.). 
For Illyricum and Germany proper, 
which lies outside Roman itineraries, 
the notes, mostly textual, claim only to 


> 
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supplement Miiller. Not here must 
the curious look for what Ptolemy does 
with the Scandian islands. But on 
pp. 67-68 one might expect more 
emphasis on his strange displacement 
of several modes really on the Roman 
side of the Rhine. 

The other countries are elaborately 
treated to discover Ptolemy’s methods 
of work. Only a few latitudes were 
astronomically fixed—and he could 
treat some even of these cavalierly 
(p. I00). He made much use of ill- 
oriented itineraries from centres fixed 
fairly correctly, as Rome, Aquileia, 


Lyons, or badly, as Boulogne and even 
Milan; and his reluctance here at least 
(p. 11g) to reduce distances contributes 
to his amazing distortions of familiar 
countries, not least of Italy. Ptolemy 
himself is responsible: his debt to 
Marinus has been exaggerated (p. 124), 

Professor Cuntz tabulates his results 
on three large charts, explained by an 
alphabetical commentary, and stresses 
their bearings on the extant Itinerary 
material (pp. 127f.). The book will be 
a valuable instrument for Ptolemy’s text 
and methods. 

J. O. THomson. 


THEORIES OF THE LAUGHABLE. 


The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the 
Laughable : The Greek Rhetoricians and 
Cicero (University of Wisconsin 
Studies, No. 21), By Mary A. GRANT, 
Assistant Professor in Classics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Pp. 168. Madison, 
1924. $2.00. 

Miss Grant has added a creditable 

piece of work to the Wisconsin series. 

Its scope is hardly what a reading 

public familiar with Bergson and others 

might expect, for the author eschews 
philosophical discussion and _ psycho- 
logical analysis of laughter on elaborate 
modern lines, and aims simply at col- 
lecting and restating the half-scientific 
ideas of the Greeks and Cicero on The 
Laughable, ideas which arose chiefly in 
connexion with their incursions into 
the field of Rhetoric. Starting from 
uncritical observations on the correct 
use of laughter, the pre-Socratics paved 
the way for the more discriminating 
treatment of the laughable, which cul- 
minated with Aristotle and was ex- 
panded by the later rhetoricians, who 
drew upon his results and passed them 
on to Cicero. The treatise before us 
sets down in orderly fashion whatever 
has been preserved of this ancient body 
of thought about the nature of the 
emotion of laughter, the means of 
exciting that emotion, and, above all, 
the proper and the improper use of it, 
especially in oratory. For the most 
part this theory revolves round the 
ethics of laughter, and much of it sets 
forth ‘the relation of laughter to daily 


life and conduct’ as the Greek rhe- 
toricians and Cicero viewed the matter. 

A discussion of the opinions recorded 
by Greek thinkers regarding the various 
kinds of the laughable and its appro- 
priate seasons and objects leads to a 
review of the literature in which these 
forms of laughter found expression. An 
application of extremely simple prin- 
ciples to the non-serious types, grouped 
under Iambic, Old Comedy, the Mime, 
Satyr Drama, and the writings of the 
Cynics, brings out some suggestive 
features of each type with surprising 
clearness and point ; and the same pro- 
cedure is followed with Ciceronian 
theory and the Comic Senses to which 
Cicero applied his guiding conceptions. 
An analysis, based on Quintilian, of 
terms like ridiculum and urbanitas 
carries a step further the attempts at 
definition in the field of antique wit 
and humour, and completes Miss Grant’s 
survey. 

The governing distinction between 
the liberal and the illiberal jest is felt 
throughout. Latin literature and rhe- 
torical theory continue the Greek 
tradition, dissecting motives and pre- 
scribing rules, with an eye always to 
the promotion of morality. With Cicero 
the moral distinctions tend to emerge 
as differences of taste, fashioned by 
convention and propriety. Prevailing 
theory makes strongly against malicious 
laughter and the illiberal jest, and 
plenty of evidence is forthcoming to 
refute the notion that ‘the earliest 
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names and definitions of humour 
described only its more intellectual and 
bitter forms.’ 

Miss Grant’s ‘study’ marks a decided 
advance on Arndt’s dissertation, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. It not merely 
is three times as bulky, it contains 
much interesting critical matter, and 
gives a good idea of the careful work 
done by American scholars in this 
department of philology. We should 
have been glad to encounter some of 
the funny things that Caesar found in 
Greek books ‘On Laughter’; but these 
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books have perished, and we possess 
little more than the somewhat dry 
generalities of ancient students of rhe- 
toric and philosophers. Yet even these, 
as this treatise proves, yield many illu- 
minating ideas on the ever-intriguing 
problem of the laughable. 

A few slips have crept in. wurbanus, 
p. 136, should be urbanas ; ebyapiototia, 
p. 153, and Tyrell, p. 161; to has fallen 
out before Lucilius, p. 134; and the 
cacophonous unmotivated for unmotived 
seems gratuitous. 

T. CALLANDER. 


AN EDITION OF THE AULULARIA. 


Plautus: Aulularia. Herausgegebea 
und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen 
versehen von Dr. K. Kunst. Wien, 
1923. 

Tuis first Heft of a new series of select 

Latin and Greek texts for Austrian 

Mittelschulen leaves much to desire, not 

only in the printing (Greek words in- 

accurate). The notes will hardly help 
teacher or pupil. Metrically there is no 
key to Old Latin prosody: syllables 
that are shortened by lIambic Law 
might at least be marked in the text, 


and the reader be informed that ind’ 
and nemp’ and méquidem, etc., were the 
Plautine scansions. A schoolboy should 
be told that it=7d; how iussero differs 
from iubebo; that st rediertt means ‘as 
soon as he returns,’ not ‘if’; what ob- 
stinare means, etc. Dr. Kunst’s exegesis 
of a characteristic Plautine coarse jest 
in v. 304 must be read to be believed. 
Altogether the book is inferior to 
editions of similar scope in English, 
French or Italian. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


TERENCE IN 


Die Geschichte des Terenztextes im Alter- 
tum. By GUNTHER JACHMANN. Pp. 
152; 12 illustrations. Rektoratspro- 
gramm der Universitat. Basel: F. 
Reinhardt. 8 Swiss fr. 

THE author aims at integrating the 

many detail-studies in the problem. 

His method is close, his mind reason- 

able and refreshingly free from me- 

chanical superstition. The following 
is an abstract of his inquiry. (1) Are 
the Terence illustrations ancient? And 
of what date? Engelhardt and Birt 
had brought them down to saec. V. or 
VI. ~.C. Leo and Robert threw them 
back to the epoch of Atticus. J. shows 
that L. and R. were mistaken. The 
illustrations are not directly drawn from 
the stage, but literary: ‘One scene one 
picture,’ but a book-scene, not a pro- 
ducer’s group. The illustrations depend 
directly upon the scene-titles. These 


ANTIQUITY. 


points he proves by an ingenious use of 
small indications reinforced by a proba- 
bility of common sense, thus: suppose 
an artist commissioned (by a rich 
amateur) to illustrate Terence—was it 
likely he could see all the plays acted ? 
If at all possible, it would take him 
years to get a chance of Hecyra. The 
illustrations are not single marginal 
figures afterwards combined into groups. 
Our ‘Scenes’ were unknown to the 
stage: the ‘Book-scene’ goes by entries 
and exits of persons. The illustrator 
often omits to represent a most dramati- 
cally striking moment because he had 
before him only the book-division and 
scene-titles: ¢g., in Ad. 855-881 he 
does not depict Demea’s vital, central 
soliloquy but a duo. Why? Because 
he used a text in which the soliloquy 
and the very short following dialogue 
were combined under a scene-title 


a 
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DeMEA Syrus. So the original artist 
need not be dated to an age when 
Terence still was acted. 

(2) What then is the date of the 
scene-division? Spengel and Leo said 
‘very old’: can we get a precision? It 
goes back to one editor, whose motives 
were entirely literary, not dramatic; 
his original plan has suffered by omis- 
sion; scenes were telescoped and titles 
accommodated to the _ telescoping. 
Every indication preserved, whether in 
a text or a commentator, is justified. 
The established scene-division goes back 
to the established text edition, which 
was made by Valerius Probus of 
Beyrout: he did for Terence what 
Aristophanes of Byzantium did for old 
Attic drama ; using perhaps also critical 
marks, which have disappeared. This 
edition prevailed so that hardly a 
trace of tradition outside it survives. 
Ergo the illustrations are at earliest 
Flavian in date. (3) Leo saw that 
illustration marks a certain class of 
MSS. which represent a recension: J., 
accepting this, proceeds to ask, ‘ Was 
the original of the y MSS. illustrated ?’; 
and arguing from Hawt. 400 infers a 
particular Personenverteilung from an 
illustration and concludes that the 
illustrations were originally executed 
for the text which begot the y MSS. 
([). These preserve a worse text but 
a more correct scene-division than A or 
6. Why? Because the telescoping of 
scenes and consequent disappearance of 
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scene-titles was arrested in I’ by the 


existence of the illustrations. This is 
confirmed by the remarkable unanimity 
of the y MSS. in scene-division. (4) 
The illustration being after Probus and 
before cod. Bembinus, by further pre- 
cisions J. makes out that I° dates in 
the later part of saec. III. ‘ Calliopius’ 
was of no critical importance, only a 
sort of proof-reader, such as men like 
the Symmachi or Nicomachus might 
employ. 

(5) There was an original Terence- 
Vulgate which was not wholly, though 
mainly, superseded by the critical 
edition of Probus. From a certain third- 
century edition (f) descend A and its 
twin-nephews y and 6. 

Jachmann’s argument seems to me to 
hold good at all points, except that, 
when he says we cannot rise higher 
than ¢, he neglects the possibility of 
individual collation either with a pre-¢ 
representative of Probus’ recension, or 
with a representative of the pre-Probus 
Vulgate. In the age of scholar anti- 
quaries, represented by A. Gellius, I 
should think it strange if such collation 
did not take place. And can we regard 
Probus, remarkable scholar as he was 
(Sueton. de Gramm. 24), as infallible? 
However, future editors of Terence must 
add to their task the duty of studying 
Jachmann; they will bless him for some 
valuable and (I think) final simpli- 
fications. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


LUCRETIUS IN GERMAN AND IN ENGLISH. 


Lukrez von der Natur, iibersetzt von 
HERMANN Diets. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1924. 9 M. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, with an 
English translation by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. (Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary.) London: Heinemann, 1924. 
IOs. net. 

Tuis volume of Diels’ Lucretius, edited 

like the first by Mewaldt, contains a 

translation of the De Rerum Natura 

into German hexameters. How far 


Diels has been successful can be deter- 
mined only by his own countrymen ; 
but a foreign reader may give his im- 
pression, that these verses, while keeping 


close to the text of Lucretius, retain 
much of the poet’s dignity and sincerity. 
Two extracts in different styles are here 
quoted : 


Nicht das Géttergefabel, nicht Blitz und Donner 
des Himmels 

Schreckt’ ihn mit ihrem Drohn. Nein, um so 
starker nur hob sich 

Hoher und hoher sein Mut. 
die verschlossnen 

Pforten der Mutter Natur im gewaltigen Sturm 
zu erbrechen. 

Also geschah ’s. 
Sieger, und kihnlich 

Setzt’ er den Fuss weit iiber des Weltalls flam- 
mende Mauern 

Und er durchdrang das unendliche All mit 
forschendem Schritte. (i. 68-74.) 


So wagt’ er zuerst 


Sein mutiger Geist blieb 
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ae’ uns a betrachten, was sich closer to the MSS. than Munro did; of 
the new readings, which are not many, 
Unter Homoiomerie. Dies griechische Wort most appear to be due to Dr. Postgate; 


ist uns leider 
Wiederzugeben versagt in unserer drmlichen the obelus is seldom, if ever, used ; and 


Sprache, ; _ hot many transpositions are accepted. 
Aber die Sache vermag ich mit Worten dir J[t presents the poem in a convenient 
(i. 830-833.) 2nd intelligible form. The translation 

; reads like a modernised version of 


Munro: there are more commas and 
fewer archaisms; and, though not as 


To translate Lucretius into English close as Munro’s, it is generally correct. 
prose after Munro is an ungrateful task. Some slips and errors have been 
Munro himself probably regarded his noticed. In a note to v. ro8r it said 
translation as an unimportant part of that Mr. Duff suggested progeniem 
his work; but it is quite possible to /arvom: if he did, he ought to have 
maintain that it is superior even to his known better. In i. 418 omnis natura 
text and commentary. It fits the 35 translated, as it was by Munro, ‘ all 
original like a glove, reproducing with mature’: it isa long time since Bernays 
equal certainty its finest poetry and proved that omnis here is the genitive 
plainest prose; and it is an admirable of omne=70 wav. Lucretius wrote of 
example of English style. In order to his minimae partes (i. 626): 
justify the existence of their work, sub- quae guoniam sunt, 
sequent translators are prone to vary tlla quoqgue esse tibi solida atgue aeterna faten- 
Munro’s phrasing without improving it. dum, 

Where he writes ‘ famous for obscurity,’ which is here translated: ‘And since 
this latest version has ‘illustrious for they exist, you must also confess that 
his dark speech’; and his ‘things which _ they are solid and everlasting.’ Munro’s 
they perceive to be concealed under in- version is of course right: ‘ And since 
volved language’ now becomes ‘which these exist, those first bodies also you 
they see hidden amid distorted words.’ must admit to be solid and everlasting’: 
(What are ‘distorted’ words? Per- ie. the existence of the minimae partes 
haps, considering the style of Heraclitus, proves certain qualities of the atom. 
‘allegorical’ would be nearer the mark The translator’s taste is not always to 
than either ‘distorted’ or ‘involved.’) be trusted: what would Munro have 
Where Munro has already got the best said if he had seen philema (iv. 1169) 


The printing and rubrication of the 
volume are most attractive. 


words, they ought to be retained. translated by‘Kissie’? Not even phile- 
The text here printed keeps rather mation would justify such a rendering. 
J. D. Durr. 


HERAEUS’ MARTIAL. 


M. Valerit Martialis epigrammaton libri. that one was obliged to form one’s text 
Recognouit W. HERAEus. Pp. Ixviii for oneself, but without Mr Lindsay 
+417. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. that would not have been possible. 
Teubneri, 1925. Paper, 6 G.-M.; Mr Duff produced a more critical recen- 
cloth, 8 G.-M. sion in 1905, and here is another! from 

StupDENTs of Martial now live in an Professor Heraeus, who is probably 
age which was begun by Professor better qualified for editing Martial than 
Lindsay’s edition of 1003, one of those anyone else in the world. He has used 
works which are such boons to man- no new MSS, only correcting faults and 
kind that their shortcomings must be omissions in Mr Lindsay’s apparatus ; 
forgiven them. All that energy could but he adds the ¢estimonia, which Mr 
do in the investigation or skill and Lindsay generally ignored, and the 
industry in the collation of MSS was more important imitations, and prefixes 
done, and the fruits of this labour were 50 pages of critical notes. 

condensed in an apparatus criticus of 

the most admirable lucidity. It is true 1 Mr Giarratano’s edition is negligible. 
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Mr Heraeus makes choice among the 
lections of the MSS with a judgment 
which I am bound to regard as good 
because it so often coincides with my 
own. All the following changes of 
Mr Lindsay’s text (I omit such as are 
merely orthographical), I 51 4 welint, 
76 3 que chorosque, II 55 2 coleris, 
III 24 2 focis, 68 12 leges, 100 4 tste, 
IV 49 2 ista, V 16 13 iuuat, 58 6 possit, 
VI 29 8 ames, 45 4 turpius, 51 4 inquts, 
71 4 Sollicitare, 88 3 constet, VII 56 1 pia, 
VIII 4 1 conuentus, 6 1 Eucti, 561 23 ero, 
IX 67 2 nemo, 73 3 regna, 92 I sint, 
94 1 Santonica, XI 70 6 inspicitur, 
79 3 uiae, 99 5 gemina, XII 3 12 Hyan- 
teae, 17 3 pariterque, 55 13 non, 82 5 and 
12 colliget, XIV 121 2 wocer, 197 2 paene, 
are changes which I had made myself. 
Others too seem right or probable, as 
III 93 23 exigis, IV 59 2 guita, VI 21 3 
aurem, 1X 54 7 fringuillarum, X 10 8 ire, 
48 24 facient, XI 7 10 paras, 42 2 quid, 
98 22 dabit et, XIV 81 2 tetrico; but 
some are certainly wrong. III 42 4 
‘quod tegitur, matus (By, magnum a) 
creditur esse malum (af, nefas y)’: if 
this is compared with 72 2 ‘ nescioquod 
magnum (aB, maiusy) suspicor esse nefas’, 
it will appear that single families have 
corrupted each verse from the other. 
Mr Heraeus rightly rejects the singular 
nefas and matus, yet prefers the singular 
magnum in 42 4: but if Martial wrote 
magnum in both verses, why did maius 
intrude into either? IV 67 8 ‘quod 
non uis (8, das y Heraeus) equiti, uis 
dare, praetor, equo’: das was intro- 
duced by some one who did not see the 
construction of equiti. XIV 130 2 nus- 
quam a Lindsay, nwmquam Heraeus 
(see too 1X 27 7 usquam 8 Duff, umquam 
y uulgo). Editors should make it a 
rule, where MSS offer them this choice 
and sense allows it, to take ()usquam, 
because scribes change it into the 
commoner word: see for instance 
Virgil’s MSS at georg. IV 185, Aen. II 
142,620, V 633, 1X 420. Other lections 


1 [ quote everywhere according to Schneide- 
win, Friedlaender, Gilbert, and Duff, and ignore 
the nuisance of changed and duplicated numera- 
tion which Mr Lindsay introduced and Mr 
Heraeus aggravates. On p. 8 he is caught in 


his own snare, and has unwittingly transferred 
to the poem he calls XXVIII (X XVII) adistich 
of the poem he calls XXX (XXVIII). 


which Mr Heraeus prefers while I side 
with Mr Lindsay are IV 35 5 animae, 
VII 17 9 dedicata, X 12 9 cognoscendus, 
77 3 fuisset. 

Mr Heraeus discards in favour of 
MS readings the following conjectures 
admitted by Mr Lindsay, who, like 
conservative editors in general, has a 
kindness for bad conjectures: spect. 
21b 2 mersa, I 69 1 gut, III 82 26 fusus, 
VI 14 4 conscribat, IX 22 15 ac, XI go 4 
situst, 99 6 Minyas, XII 82 11 tropin, 
95 I Musaet, XIV 46 1 mobilibus, 106 1 
panda. So far I am with him, but not 
in refusing VII 96 4 male, still less in 
the two following cases. IV 58 2: to 
adopt tam from a is short-sighted and 
not even really conservative, for it does 
not account for the non of By, while 
mam accounts for both: compare the 
MS variants in III 22 4, 47 6, VI 23 4, 
VIII 36 4,52 4,70 1, IX 54 10, X 37.18, 
The point of the epigram will perhaps 
be understood if I say that wir means 
marem. XI go 3 ‘et tibi Maeonio res 
carmine maior habetur | LVCILI’ etc. B, 
quod ... matus y, quoque ... mains 
Lachmann. ‘ Wenn eine Stelle in der 
Ueberlieferung so einwandsfrei ist wie 
unser Maeonto res carmine maior, ist es 
unzulassig, sie durch eine andere Lesart 
ersetzen zu wollen, die erst durch Kon- 
jektur Sinn erhalt’ quoth Mr Friedrich. 
Critics know that the contrary is true, 
and that in such a case the intelligible 
reading lies under suspicion, unless it 
can be shown how the unintelligible 
reading arose from it. This Mr Heraeus 
tries to do: he supposes that maior was 
accidentally corrupted to maius (a 
change which he illustrates), and that 
ves was then altered by an interpolator 
to guod. But what interpolator would 
behave so strangely, instead of simply 
altering matus back again into mator ? 

Emendations rejected by Mr Lindsay 
and accepted by Mr Heraeus are these: 
II 14 7 luc, VII 34 8 quid tu tot, IX 54 10 
miluus astra, X 48 20 trima, XI 56 11 
modo qui dum, XII 3 4 amnes quos, 8 tecta, 
88 1 nego, XIII 116 2 sistant, XIV 241 
madidt, 158 1 nata. Two more, sp. 
28 10 Caesar io and 11 dirt, are hardly 
emendations; much less what has been 
done at XII 59 g. There the MSS 
mention, among persons by whom it is 
disagreeable to be kissed, those who are 
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lame of the right leg. Does it not 
seem incredible that this should be 
defended? yet Mr Heraeus defends it 
thus: ‘defoxwAos mihi est rechisseitig 
gelihmt, cuius nimirum indecens am- 
plexus est.’ Scilicet, qui Jinksseitig 
gelihmt est, eius amplexus minus est 
indecens. And this ridiculous reading 
is also unmetrical; but Mr Heraeus, 
instead of finding in that any cause for 
suspicion, rebuilds the verse as a shelter 
for the cripple by prefixing a worse than 
superabundant ef. 

He places eight of his own conjec- 
tures in the text. The best of these is 
the excellent emendation X 13 1 ‘cum 
cathedrata litos portet tibi raeda minis- 
tros’ for cathedratalios or cotathedratos: 
he cites xappiov xafedSpwrov from a 
glossary, and for /itos Mart. X 68 3 and 
Sen. ep. 123 7. At sp. 27 9 his ‘si wetus 
(for situs) aequorei reuocetur fabula 
monstri’ is probable, and better than 
Heinsius’ sit ut. Catacisse IX 93 3 Is 
just a trifle nearer the MSS than 
Calocisse; but Lobeck, to whom he 
refers, did not and could not object to 
the latter formation in a proper name. 
He admits his own conjectures on easier 
terms than anyone else’s, reading caede 
deos at VI 21 10 and Cadilla at VII 877 
while confessing that the parce tuo of 
Heinsius and the Gadilla of B may be 
right and that the prosody of Cadilla is 
unknown. At sp. 15 8 he prints some- 
thing which I need not mention, for it 
makes Martial say ‘ ferret (Meleagros) ’ 
in an epigram which begins ‘summa 
tuae, Meleagre’. At 19 3 he writes 
cornuta mole for cornuto adore; but who 
will prefer ‘mole petitus’! to cornu 
(potiore or matore)? At 27 2 he has 
plucked up courage to eject Buecheler’s 
obviously and necessarily false conjec- 
ture Parthaoniam, tamely accepted by 
five editors in succession just because it 
was Buecheler’s; and perhaps in his 
next edition of the Priapea he will eject 
morsit, which has been repeated with 
equal servility, from 651. But his own 
supplement ‘<monstra quibus fudit> 
barbara terra fera’ is also false: barbara 
even so has no legitimate sense, and the 


1 petitus, however, does not suit the context, 
cornuto ... ore is too good to be an accident, 
and Martial probably wrote ‘ cornuto ofiritus 
ab ore.’ 


only pentameter in Martial ending with 
an epithet of the metrical form /ferd is 
XII 94 6, where noua carries emphasis.” 
Two conjectures proposed only in the 
notes, sp. 21b 1 Orphet and XI 52 9 lent, 
have more to be said for them. The 
punctuation is amended at VII 38 1, 
and everyone ought to be ashamed that 
it was not done before. The propin of 
the MSS in XII 82 11 was vindicated 
ten years ago by Mr Heraeus in Rh. 
Mus. LXX 1 ff., and he now successfully 
defends the reading of a3 in XIV 29 2 
as Mandatus, the name of an official like 
Leitus V 8 12 and Oceanus III 95 10: 
Heinsius had already scented a proper 
name, but did not know that Mandatus 
was such. The explanations of I 15 7 
catenati and V 44 6 conclautbus are true 
but not new; the interpretation of 
II 66 8 is pointless. 

Perhaps the best novelty in the book, 
strange to say, comes from Mr Gustav 
Friedrich, who at III 32 1 f. thus punc- 
tuates the text of By: ‘non (an a) possum 
uetulam. quereris (quaeris a), Matrinia? 
possum | et uetulam, sed tu mortua, 
non uetula es’. Editors had obtained 
grammar and sense by writing ‘an 
possim uetulam quaeris’; Mr Lindsay 
composed from non and quaeris a text 
untainted by conjecture and punctuated 
it so as to make Matrinia ask ‘ non ego 
femina possum uetulam ?’ 

Mr Heraeus’ morality, if I may say 
so, is good. He is no friend to liutdas 
obliniones, and duly records what his 
predecessors have done in the important 
matter of punctuation. Healso respects 
property, and would rather be right 
than wrong in naming the author of an 
emendation ; but at sp. 23 1 and XI 43 3 
he attributes to himself corrections 
which were quietly made by Mr Duff 
twenty years before. At VII 72 6 he 
says ‘seu quid Gilbert’: in my margin 
I have ‘ Markland’, but I cannot supply 
the reference. Some things I miss: to 
pass over in silence Munro’s perfect 
completion of II 73 and Mr Duff’s 
necessary correction of IX 3 14, while 
mentioning three or four of the light- 
hearted guesses of Mr Lindsay, is not 
fair to the reader. 


2 Possessive pronouns are allowed, and the 
numeral duo; proba I 4 8 is predicate. 
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There are valuable notes on II 27 3 
cito, V 37 8 nitelam, VI 70 6 Alcont, 
94 1 Calpetiano, VII 26 4 haec fem. plur., 
IX 2215 ac. But the learned illustra- 
tion of uissit at XII 32 17 is futile, 
because no such noun as aura can be 
the subject of this verb: uissitur aura, 
non uissit. It is quite right to exclude 
haud from IX 2 8, but what is the use 
of saying ‘ sciendum est haud proprium 
heroici uersus esse ’ and ‘ in elegiacis 
semper uitatum est’ when there are six 
examples in Propertius and more than 
forty in Seneca’s tragedies? It is also 
right to reject cubiclo at X 30 17, but 
not right to add ‘quali syncopa M. 
abstinet’, for he has tomacla in I 41 9. 

I subjoin some miscellaneous criti- 
cisms. 

I 48 6 ‘nec caueae tanta conditur ille 
fide’ is rightly read but mistaken for 
locative: it is genitive, as I explained at 
Manil. III 305: see Appul. met. 1X 18 
‘fide tenebrarum contectus atque ab- 
sconditus’, Liu. I 26 11 ‘ tanta foeditate 
supplicii’ (tam foedo supplicio). 

II 2 5 ‘editores ubique Thule’: quite 
untrue. 

II 36 3 mitratarum in the note should 
be mitratorum. 

III 13 2 ‘plus quam patri, Naeuia, 
parcis apro’: Mr Heraeus hankers after 
Heinsius’ putri, which is foreign to the 
sense, but timidly suggests that patri 
may mean ‘seni’, which is equally so. 
The construction, explained by Raderus, 
is ‘plus apro parcis quam patri’, you 
show the boar more than filial con- 
sideration. 

III 15 1 ‘quam tota... quod... lex 
Marxii . . . falsum coarguit’. Marxii 
forsooth! see Cortius on Luc. IV 476, 
where this verse is cited. 

III 80 x ‘de nullo loqui’ and VII 
18 1 f. ‘de facie dicere’ in the sense of 
‘male loqui (dicere)’ are illustrated by 
Prop. IV 7 42 ‘de facie siqua locuta 
mea est’: but there the sense is the 
opposite. 

IV 31 10 ‘morem dicendi et faciendi 
obscene’ is both a strange and a false 
description of a perfectly definite cyjpa 
which could be practised by the deaf 
and dumb. 

IV 61 12 text and note conflict, and 
again XIV 18g 2. 

V 165 the reference to C.L.E. 253 1 


is irrelevant, for Hammon is one with 
Iuppiter and Saturn is not. 

V 22 7 uincere is probably an attempt 
to emend mulorumpere. 

VI 64 3 ‘hirsuta peperit deprensa 
(a, rubicunda Bry) sub ilice coniunx’, 
Mr Heraeus prefers rubicunda and says 
‘deprensa a, fortasse pudice, ut solet’, 
as if ‘sunburnt’ were an indecent word 
or ‘overtaken with travail’ were more 
delicate. depren-sa may have been 
swallowed up between peperit and su-. 
I take occasion to say that what is 
termed modesty in a by Mr Heraeus 
and elegance by Mr Lindsay (who thinks 
monstrum a ‘suitable euphemism’ to 
signify what Burke calls the fount of 
life itself) is mere monkish horror of 
woman: a will copy down the grossest 
and filthiest words, such lines as III 711 
and VII 101, if only they do not call 
up thoughts of the abhorred sex. 

VIII 6 7 chrocos B is much better 
explained by Mr Lindsay as from 
Rhoecos: this was the Centaur’s true 
name, which is to be learnt, not from 
Latin MSS, where c and ¢ are much 
confused, but from Greek, where « and 
T are not. 

VIII 45 4 ‘facta minor = decollata 
Buech.’ If that were so, centeno consule 
would have to mean ‘centesimo’, a 
solecism on which I discoursed at 
Manil. IV 451: it means ‘centum con- 
sulibus’, and therefore amphora means 
the contents of the jar (Fest. p. 153 
metonymia), as indeed sflendescat tur- 
bida lino should be enough to show, and 
facta minor means ‘shrunken’ (Plin. 
n.h. XIV 55). 

IX 44 3 ‘solet hoc, sc. ridet Hercules 
poculum tenens.’ If so, if the statuette 
had a fixed smile on its face (which, by 
the way, solet is incapable of meaning), 
it could not smile in answer to Martial’s 
question, non risit uerum ridebat; it 
must therefore have been Vindex who 
smiled and was wont to smile, and 
Alcides .. . Vindicem must be read. 
What a world is this, in which such 
truths have to be enunciated! Mr 
Heraeus, I may add, makes poeta 
vocative, though Mr Lindsay removed 
that error. 

X 80 6 the note is confused: it is 
Scriuerius who puts a comma after 
ridet. 
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XI g9 Mr Heraeus rightly reads 
gemina in 5 and refuses both Minyas 
and minias in 6, but adds ‘tamquam 
parum sit lusus ex Argonautis aut ex 
colore podicis (cyaneas, non 
Cy.)’. Ergo femina peAdumuyos? et 
quid id ad rem? 

XI 100 4 ‘uariauit modum metro 
cogente’: immo sensu. I warned 
scholars against that error in my note 
on Iuu. VII 185. The subjunctives 
cingant vadat pungat are conditional, 
‘cingant anuli lacertos si induantur, 
clune radat amica genuque pungat si 
amplecti uelis’; ‘serra lumbis eminet’ 
is absolute. So Luc. VI 436 f. ‘ ficti 
quas nulla licentia monstri | transierit 
(si fingatur), quarum quidquid non cre- 
ditur ars est’, X 456 f. ‘hic, cui Romani 
spatium non swfficit orbis | paruaque 
regna putet (si dentur, quod non fit) 
Tyriis cum Gadibus Indos’. 

XIII 74 1 (on the false form Tarpeza) 
‘Prop. IV 10 31 Veius dux astitit pro 
dux Vetus ast. legerim’. That would be 


a pity. The gentile name Veius is of 
course disyllabic (Hor. epod. 5 29), but 
the poetical adjective formed from Ver 
on the analogy of Trotus, which occurs 
again G.L.K. VI p. 563 6 (‘corruptum 
uidetur ’ says Mr Heraeus), isand ought 
to be a dactyl. 

XIV 131 1 ‘quic. sumis y prob. Mark- 
land, at cf. ad XI 42 2’, where it is 
observed that Martial has not the adverb 
qui: but here gui will be the relative 
pronoun. 

XIV 216 2 decipit would be better 
defended by the single citation paraphr. 
Dionys. é6pw0. III 5 than by Mr 
Heraeus’ vague reference to Hehn and 
by his totally inapposite references to 
the thes. ling. Lat.and Columella. He 
cannot really think that ‘accipitres 
decipiuntur’ supports ‘accipiter deci- 
pit’, nor that hawks catch birds with 
birdlime. 

I have found some errors in numerals, 
and on p. vii there are four. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 


THE TEXT OF PLINY’S ‘ LETTERS.’ 


(1) A New Approach to the Text of Pliny’s 
‘ Letters” By Epwarp KENNARD 
Ranp. Printed from the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 
XXXIV., 1923. 

(2) Id. 1b., from Vol. XXXV., 1924. 

In these papers Mr. Rand carries out 

part of the scheme which he outlined in 

the recent volume on the Pierpont 

Morgan fragment of Pliny’s Letters, but 

they are also a vigorous rejoinder to a 

no less vigorous onslaught made by 

Mr. E. T. Merrill. Mr. Rand, it will be 

remembered, suggested that the Morgan 

fragment (II) might be a portion of the 
very Parisinus (P) which Aldus used for 
his famous edition of 1508. Taking 
this as a hypothesis he applied various 
tests, and found what seemed to be 
strong cumulative evidence in favour of 
his supposition. Mr. Merrill (in Classical 

Philology, Vol. XVIII.) declares that 

Mr. Rand’s arguments have the cumu- 

lative force of ‘a string of zeros.’ At 

the end of his paper, however, he 
springs a surprise on the reader, admit- 
ting that he is really ‘somewhat in- 
clined to the suspicion that II may be 
a part of Parisinus.’ His attack, it now 


appears, was directed rather against 
Mr. Rand’s arguments than against his 
thesis or hypothesis. 

But that is not all, or nearly all. II 
may be a part of P, but it is a very 
small fragment. Everyone would like 
to obtain definite indications of the 
readings of Parisinus from beginning to 
end of the Letters. What offers the 
nearest approach to this happy con- 
summation—especially in the latter half 
of the collection, where B and F are not 
available ?!_ ‘The Budaeus volume in 
the Bodleian,’ Mr. Merrill would say; 
‘Aldus is hopeless.’* ‘Quite the con- 
trary,’ says Mr. Rand. That is the 
main issue in a nutshell. 

Mr. Rand’s former convictions have 
not only been strengthened, they have 
put forth fresh branches wondrous to 
behold. Even if one were only mildly 


1 I feel bound to mention these codices. 
They are necessarily kept in the background at 
the present stage of the investigation, but they 
may assume some importance later on. 

2 See Mr. Merrill’s Teubner ed., Praef., 
p. xili.; Class. Phil. XIV. (1919), pp. 29 
also, on the Bodleian volume, Class. PAzd. Il. 
(1907), pp. 129 ff. 
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interested in the Plinian text-tradition 
one would surely be startled out of 
indifference by the intriguing conten- 
tion that the transcript (I) made for 
Budaeus' and inserted in the now 
famous Bodleian volume is taken, not 
from P, or from a copy of P, but from 
a conflated text with very distinct traces 
of the M-tradition. This is heresy 
indeed! And in the second disserta- 
tion, which examines the text for part 
of Book X., the testimony of i (the 
variants attributed wholly or mostly to 
Budaeus himself) is shown to be con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, Aldus comes out well, and the 
writer ends, as he began, with the pro- 
nouncement that as far as his investi- 
gations have proceeded ‘the Aldine 
edition, not the Bodleian volume, is 
our most trustworthy witness to the 
text of the ancient Codex Parisinus.’ 
Mr. Rand’s first paper, which is of 
considerable length, must have been 
written in a very short time, yet it 
abounds in noteworthy observations, 
and it contains some very learned and 
fascinating information on early scholars, 
printers, and palaeographers (inciden- 
tally he finds time to demolish the 
legend that Aldus claimed to have 
modelled his type on the script of 
Petrarch). It would be surprising if 
the work did not show some signs of 
haste. The writer’s views seem to 
have expanded as he proceeded; one 
gets the impression, rightly or wrongly, 
that the rather startling conclusions 
reached in some of the final sections 
had not been fully present in his mind 
when he composed the earlier parts. 
There are some inadvertences, and 
occasionally in both dissertations one 


! Not ‘by Budaeus,’ as I inadvertently wrote 
in my review of Messrs. Lowe and Rand’s book 
—though not, I am glad to say, in the actual 
description of the Bodleian volume. 
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comes across a sentence which reads 
like petitio princtpit. Some parts are 
certainly more convincing than others, 
But a doubt here and a query there do 
not affect one’s admiration for the work 
as a whole. He has faced difficulties 
fairly and squarely. Obviously the 
last word has not been said on the 
Bodleian volume. Mr. Rand’s examin- 
ation of this reputed witness for P is 
certainly disquieting, and he has surely 
shown beyond all doubt that the charm- 
ingly simple method which consists in 
convicting Aldus of conjectural medd- 
ling wherever he differs from the 
Bodleian version will never, never do. 

Mr. Rand has pointed out several 
instances where the Aldine reading 
compares very favourably with that of 
Budaeus and others. He also holds 
that in many cases where the Aldine 
text is unsatisfactory in itself it is 
reasonable to suppose that Aldus, feel- 
ing little confidence in the rival readings, 
preferred to print the text as given in 
his favourite MS., Parisinus. This is a 
great deal to ask one to believe, and at 
the present stage Mr. Rand does not 
ask us to believe it, though he has 
considerable hope that further investiga- 
tion will substantially confirm his theory. 
The most obvious difficulty—of which 
he is, of course, perfectly well aware— 
is that Aldus, on his own confession, 
used for his text of Pliny a number of 
MSS. and printed editions and collations. 
But there is at all events no reason to 
doubt that Aldus prized Parisinus very 
highly; he believed that he had got a 
real treasure, and it is only natural to 
suppose that he made extensive use of 
it. What he says about the difficulty 
of reading it may be simply a shrewd 
‘ puff’ to emphasise its antiquity (Aldus, 
honest man, was also a business man) ; 
in any case, he had Giocondo’s tran- 
script to help him. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


ROMAN EPITAPHS IN VERSE. 


Etude sur la poésie funéraire, romaine 
@aprés les inscriptions, Par Epovarp 


GALLETIER. One vol. Royal 8vo. 
Pp. xiii + 340. Paris: Hachette, 
1922. 25 fr. 


THis is an interesting book on an in- 
teresting subject. The metrical epitaphs 


are studied in three main aspects, 
religious or philosophical, historical, 
and literary. These main sections are 
appropriately subdivided ; thus in the 
second section, for example, we have 
chapters on ‘1’épitaphe et la biographie 
du défunt,’ ‘la vie familiale d’aprés les 
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épitaphes,’ and ‘les milieux sociaux.’ 
There is some overlapping, but that was 
scarcely avoidable. The author is ex- 
ceedingly well-informed; his biblio- 
graphy is not, as some bibliographies 
are, ‘ the evidence of things not seen’; 
above all, he has studied the carmina 
epigraphica with loving care and with 
admirable thoroughness. Those who 
know their Biicheler and their Engstrom 
will appreciate both the labour which 
has gone to the making of the book and 
the soundness of the treatment. They 
will probably not find many facts or 
notions that are new to them (though 
here and there, especially in the foot- 
notes, the author shows that he is by no 
means devoid of independent judg- 
ment), and they may question a few 
statements (for example, in the chapter 
on metre and versification), but they 
can scarcely fail to acknowledge that 
for comprehensiveness allied to sym- 
pathy and skill of presentation M. 
Galletier’s book must take a very high 
place among works on the subject. On 
the other hand, one would like to think 
that so good a book will be read by 
many who know little about Latin 
metrical epitaphs. The number even 
of professed scholars who come under 
this category is surprisingly large; to 
these, as well as to undergraduates and 
to persons in various walks of life who 
have ‘ kept up their Latin,’ a new and 
delightful world will be revealed if they 
read M. Galletier’s pages. Yet they 
will not be completely satisfied; indeed, 
they will find the book rather tantalis- 
ing. They will see the same epitaph 
mentioned in different connexions in 
about a dozen different places, with 
perhaps a snatch of quotation here and 
there, but they will nowhere find it 
quoted as a whole; if any pieces are 
fully quoted they are very short ones 
indeed.! Sometimes, as if to aggravate 
a vain thirst, the author dwells on the 
beauty or the importance of the un- 
quoted carmen. In this respect the plan 
adopted by M. Plessis and carried out 
by pupils under his supervision is much 
better for the non-specialist scholar. 
In M. Plessis’ Epitaphes (Paris, 1905) 


1 The recently discovered epitaph of Allia 
Potestas is a partial exception, being given as 
appendix. 


there is a short but adequate introduc- 
tion followed by a liberal selection of 
epitaphs, each provided with helpful 
notes. The study of the Eucharis- 
epitaph (Biicheler 55) or of the Praetex- 
tatus - poems (Biicheler 111) under 
such guidance is worth many pages of 
scattered observations. M. Galletier 
mentions the first of these pieces at 
least thirteen times, and descants on 
the charm which it possesses as a whole, 
but he nowhere gives more than a 
fragment of the actual words. Prae- 
textatus is mentioned almost as 
frequently, with quotations scarcely 
less meagre. Thus the reader who 
knows not Biicheler is hampered and 
baulked at every turn, and yet it is 
mainly to such readers (some of whom, 
indeed, would find Biicheler rather hard 
reading) that M. Galletier could be of 
the greatest service. If he had quoted 
and explained a score or two of selected 
inscriptions his book would have been 
far more likely to answer its purpose. 
Perhaps he will yet do this in a small 
companion-volume. 

In the difficult matter of dating the 
epitaphs M. Galletier follows Biicheler. 
Biicheler is, no doubt, a high authority 
on such subjects, but it is never safe to 
follow anyone blindly. M. Galletier 
tells us frequently that the above-men- 
tioned epitaph of Eucharis belongs to 
the time of Sulla. (In one place he 
says ‘the middle of the first century 
B.c.’). It may, and again it may not; 
but of that supposed date the book 
makes liberal use, for the inscription is 
declared to mark a stage in the treat- 
ment, first of woman, then of children, 
in epitaphs. If the piece be of later 
date (and there is really a good deal to 
be said in favour of assigning it to the 
early Empire), more than one paragraph 
in the book misses fire. 

When an inscription is in the first 
person singular M. Galletier has a habit 
of saying ‘the deceased tells us,’ or 
words to that effect. Perhaps there is 
not much harm in that; but occasion- 
ally he uses without justification words 
which imply that the epitaph was com- 
posed by the deceased in his or her life- 
time. It is difficult to believe that 
Philocalus the schoolmaster composed 
his own epitaph (Biicheler g1), though 
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M. Galletier twice says 
plainly. 


M. Galletier shows a wide knowledge 
The frequent com- 


of Latin literature. 
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so pretty parison of the metrical epitaphs and the 


literary works of the Romans is a very 

useful feature of a book which combines 

learning and charm in no small degree. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 


OLD CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN LATIN. 


Inscriptiones latinae christianae veteres. 
Edidit Ernestus Fasciculi 
I.-V. Pp. 1-400. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1924-5. 
M. 3.75 a fascicule. 

Tus work is a worthy sequel to 

Dessau’s invaluable Inscriptiones latinae 

selectae. It is to comprise all Christian 

inscriptions in Latin noteworthy either 
for subject-matter or for language, 
down to the beginning of the seventh 
century. The texts are arranged in two 
divisions, one containing those referring 
to Roman affairs, the other those whose 
importance lies principally in ques- 
tions of Christian belief or ecclesi- 
astical organisation. First comes ap- 
propriately enough the inscription from 

Arycanda recording the demand of the 

Lycians and Pamphylians for the per- 

secution of Christians. As illustrative 

of the interest of these inscriptions we 
may note Constantine’s description of 

Christians as sectatores sanctissimae re- 

ligionis (3), which illustrates what 

Warde Fowler defined as the last stage 

in the ancient development of the word, 

which has come to mean a particular 
form of belief ; the application to Phocas 
of the words a deo coronato (30) as an 
indication of the belief in the divine 
right of kings ;' Alphabetdenkmiiler (34a, 
g127), which exemplify the survival of 
pagan superstitions; a possible indica- 
tion of a pagan revival in Britain in the 
fourth century (86a) ; the use of pantewm 
to describe an elaborate mausoleum 

(98: end of fourth century); the de- 

scription of wifely virtue seruiuit annus 

XVI. coniugi caro (405); the epitaph of 

a woman doctor (615); and a much 

discussed condemnation of second mar- 

riages (1003: on this cf. W. M. Calder, 

Anatolian Studies, 83 f., 89). Professor 

Diehl records the decoration of the 


1 Later symbolised by the Byzantine coin- 
type showing God’s hand held over the Em- 
peror, as B.4Z.C. Byz. Coins, Pl. LXIV. 2. 

2 Not 909, as Diehl says ad 34. 


sarcophagi, the inscriptions of which 
he prints, as, for instance, a representa- 
tion of a winged genius driving a car 
drawn by doves (191), with which we 
may compare the dove-drawn car in 
which a genius carries off a child in a 
painting in an underground burial-place 
beneath the Via Trionfale at Rome,? or, 
again, the carving of a snake (279); 
pagans had regarded this as the form 
into which the soul passed. 

It is by no means easy to determine 


with certainty whether pre-Constan- . 


tinian inscriptions are Christian or not; 
on the vast majority of such Christian 
gravestones in Asia Minor the religion 
of the dead is carefully veiled* The 
hope of happiness hereafter may be 
hinted at, but not stated, as in an 
epitaph found by the Via Salaria and 
assigned on grounds of lettering to the 
latter half of the third century: hoc 
unum, st guid tamen est post corpora 
sensus, | pignus habere mei patiar te sem- 
per amoris|: inuiolata tuum coniunx 
seruabo cubile. The use of DEP. (=de- 
positus) in the same text stamps it as 
clearly Christian, no certain pagan 
example having been produced.® Very 


8 Notizie degli scavi, 1922, 432 ff, fig. 3, Pl. II. 
(described Year’s Work, 1922-3, 51). This is, 
perhaps, a way of showing a form of apotheosis, 
of. Deubner, Rim. Mitterl, XXVII. (1912) 

* Calder, Anatolian Studies, 61. 

® Notizie degli scavt, 1914, 224 (in v. I me 
should be inserted before mzseram, in 3 im- 
Prove should be zwproda ; either author or stone- 
cutter may be to blame). For DEP. see Caesar, 
Observationes ad aet. tit. christ. (Diss. Bonn, 
1896, 23 f.), Zhes. 2. L. V. 583. 26 ff.: the 
earliest dated Christian instance (DP) is 290 A.D. 
(Apul. Met. X. 12, sepulchrum, quo pueri corpus 
depositum tacebat, does not tell against the view 
that epigraphic DEP. is Christian). sz... 
sensus is a commonplace (cf Philemon. Jnc. 
XL.a Meineke=130 Kock), and sz is not neces- 
sarily sceptical, cf Catull. 14. 17 s¢ exerit, Hor. 
Serm. I. 3. 33 st guid Stertinius ueri crepat. 
ovdeis dOavaros is not sceptical : it means ‘ every 
_— must die,’ but does not deny the future 
ife. 
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puzzling is an inscription found by the 
Via Flaminia at Rome of uncertain 
date, assigned by De Rossi with no 
stated reasons to the period shortly 
after the Edict of Milan: quod filia mea 
inter fedeles fidelis fuit, inter al[te]nos 
sagana (1342). Curious, again, is a 
soldier’s epitaph for his wife at Ovilova: 
crestiana fidelis . per partum subtto 
ducente inpio fato est tradita Tartaris mis 

. 0 quit (=quid) tribuat genesis, 
qui sepavat conuirginios dulcis (1336). 
Whether the writer of the latter was a 
professing Christian we cannot say. 
When Christianity became the official 
religion, and some measure of con- 
formity was almost universal, older 
ideas might well be in evidence among 
its adherents, as magical practices came 
to be.1 Thereafter we may expect a 
certain blending of ideas in inscriptions, 
as we may earlier also among the small 
sects not controlled by the discipline of 
the Catholic Church.2 We must, how- 
ever, be slow to draw conclusions: the 
man who ordered the stone-cutter to 
carve an epitaph might be content to 
have a Christian close added to a 
gravestone ready for use; again, literary 
reminiscences can produce a semblance 
of paganism.* The whole question of 


1 Cf. Eitrem-Fridrichsen, Ein christliches 
Amulett auf Papyrus (Videnskaps-Selskapets 
Forhandlinger, 1921, i. 26 ff.), and a note by the 
writer, Folklore, XXXVI., 1925, 94 ff. 

2 Adherents of some such sect were perhaps 
responsible for the paintings in the hypogaeum 
in the Viale Manzoni at Rome (published in 
Notizie, 1920 and 1921 and Monumente Antichi, 
1923). It would not be too rash to conjecture 
that more inscriptions in this collection are due 
to heretics than the group classed as such (1636- 
1643). 

Ly and Kaufmann (Handbuch der 
altchristlichen Epigraphik, 134) emphasise the 


the relations in which popular Chris- 
tianity in its various forms stood to 
official Christianity in the first three 
centuries of its existence calls for 
thorough investigation, for which the 
inscriptions give evidence of great value. 
They provide us with a mass of 
commonplace writing by ordinary 
people, and this may help to correct 
our mental picture of an age in which 
we often see too much of the high lights 
and too little of the background. Most 
of the epitaphs which fill so much of 
this work are as unoriginal as the 
epitaphs usually are; they afford a 
certain interest of terminology in the 
use of fixed phrases as fidelis det and 
famulus det (which has pagan antece- 
dents, cf. Thesaur. ling. Lat. VI. 267. 61 
ff., 269. 13 ff.). 

These notes may serve as some in- 
dication of the importance of this 
publication to all those who are con- 
cerned with the life and thought of the 
Roman Empire, and with the history of 
the development of the Latin language. 
Professor Diehl has not contented him- 
self with collecting, selecting, and re- 
publishing texts; he has added brief 
and admirable notes with explanations 
of historical allusions and citations of 
parallels. The remaining fascicules of 
this work, and in particular the promised 
full indices, will be awaited with eager- 
ness, but even now the editor may be 
most warmly congratulated on the 
great service which he has rendered to 
linguistic, historical, and theological 


studies. 
A. D. Nock. 


importance of the first consideration: for the 
second cf. 798. 8 Caereris ut tugo Bacchigue 
posse (read Posset) teneri, and 787. 


Three Inscriptions from Crete. Translated and 
edited by RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER, M.A. 
(Oxon). Pp. 96. Monaco: Published by the 
Author. os. 6d. 

THIS is awork of the imagination. Up till now 

it has been the accepted view that the Praisos 

inscriptions, with which Mr. Walker deals, were 
in an otherwise unknown language. To Mr. 

Walker the language of the inscriptions is 

obviously Greek, and he attempts to make this 

equally plain to the reader by rewriting them. 

Thus, the third inscription, a fragment con- 

taining rather over a hundred letters without 

interpuncts, is transmogrified into fourteen 


passable hexameters in the Epic dialect. The 
second is found to be a trade inventory—some 
of the letters are assumed to represent numerals, 
others contractions for names (some of them 
not very well attested) of articles of commerce, 
and the remainder, with the assistance of some 
supplied by Mr. Walker, are found to form 
words in Attic Greek. It is very simple if one 
has sufficient imagination, and is resolute enough 
to disregard every canon of criticism and the 
known facts of the history of the Greek language. 


J. FRASER. 
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Die Entstehung der Sdulenbasen des Altertums 
unter Beriicksichtigung verwandter Kapttelle, 
By ERWIN and REINHOLD WURz. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Geschichte der Architektur, Bei- 
heft 15. Pp.ii+150. Over 400 illustrations. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1925. Marks 20. 

THE range of this book is wider than its title 

suggests, for capitals occupy nearly as much 

space as bases. It is the work of two brothers, 
each of whom published an important treatise 
on a cognate theme just before the war. 

Erwin is responsible for more than half this 

book, but the long sections on Aeolic, Ionic, and 

Corinthian capitals are by his brother. The 

ruling idea of both writers is that, except for 

some Egyptian forms, almost all ancient 
columns, including those of Greece, Etruria, and 

Rome, are derived exclusively from a stylisation 

of the date-palm, which first took place in 

Minoan Crete, inspired by specimens of this tree 

with which Cretan monarchs adorned their 

parks. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every detail of base, shaft, and capital, of every 
style and of every period, is here traced back to 
this single source. The authors know their 
material thoroughly, and are remarkably accu- 
rate, though some of their predecessors deserve 
more recognition, especially von Luschan ; but, 
despite much ingenious and some convincing 
argument, it is clear that the theory is worked 
much too hard. One is reminded of Goodyear’s 
omnipresent lotus. The book, however, is far 
too elaborate for detailed criticism in this place. 
The illustrations form a very convenient collec- 
tion, drawn from a great variety of sources. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 


La Spedizione di Serse da Terme a Salamina. 
By GIULIO GIANNELLI. Pp. viiit+ 84. With 
4 rough plans. Milan: Societa editrice 
‘Vita e Pensiero.’ 6 lire. 
SIGNOR GIANNELLI has given us in this volume 
a clear and critical account of Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece. He has studied with care and 
intelligence the principal works, whether Ger- 
man or English, bearing on the subject, and by 
his study has been led to conclusions which, if 
seldom novel, are generally just and sensible. 
Thus, his work should be of the greatest use to 
his own countrymen, though English students 
would probably benefit more by consulting the 
more original works from which he draws. 
For, to tell the truth, he has little of his own to 
add. Though he draws an interesting parallel 
between the policy of Sparta in sending Leon- 
idas to Thermopylae, and that of England in 
the expedition to the Dardanelles, for the most 
part he is content to expound the theories of 
his predecessors, and take his choice from 
among them. In the main, he concentrates his 
attention on the battles, Thermopylae, Arte- 
misium, and Salamis, but he has not the 
intimate acquaintance with topography which 
might give his conclusions real weight and 
authority. Again, at Salamis he wrongly follows 
Diodorus in placing the Spartans next the 
Athenians, and attempts to bring Herodotus 
into harmony with his view by a mere mistrans- 
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lation of Herodotus’ regular word ‘ Lacedae- 
monians,’ Nevertheless, his general view of 
the battle is sound, and the arguments in its 
favour collected in his final note thorough and 
convincing. W. W. How. 


The Greek Commonwealth: Politics and Eco- 
nomics in Fifth-Century Athens. By A. 
ZIMMERN. Fourth edition, revised. Pp. 471, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Cloth, 16s, 
net. 

Wuart is new since the third edition in this 

essential book is almost confined to an appendix 

of six pages, to which we are led by references 

in the notes (one has been omitted on p. 419). 

The chief topics are: Carthaginian mystifica- 

tions about the Western seas, the fisheries of 

the Euxine, the debt of Roman law to Greece, 
coinage in the Athenian Empire, the League of 

Nations, the rise of imperial funds by Pericles, 

and Melos. E. HARRISON. 


Madness in Ancient Literature. By AINS- 
WORTH O’BRIEN-MOORE. Pp. 228. Wei- 
mar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1924. 

THIS is a Princeton Dissertation, much more 
interesting and instructive than most doctoral 
theses. The author begins by distinguishing 
between the popular conception of ‘ possession’ 
and the medical notion of ‘humours.’ He 
illustrates and discusses the treatment of Mad- 
ness in Comedy, Homer, Tragedy, Virgil, 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Seneca. The 
chapters on Tragedy are, perhaps, the best, but 
the writer wouid have contributed more to the 
interpretation of the plays—particularly, for 
example, of the Ajyax—if he had given more 
attention to the Greek conception of sanity— 
Sophrosyne, self-knowledge. ‘ There is nothing,’ 
he says, ‘to suggest that Ajax was mad previous 
to this act of Athena’s. The expedition against 
the chiefs was not strictly so considered. He 
set out on that because he was angry.’ Ina 
sense it is true. Athena drove him mad and 
so saved him from his own design. But in a 
sense, as Professor Pearson has pointed out, he 
showed clear signs of madness—because anger 
is itself a sort of madness, and the Greek 
tragedians knew it—long before Athena inter- 
vened. And his boast, when he set out, was 
the beginning of madness and ruin. For similar 
reasons it is unfair to Euripides to suggest that 
in the Hercules “urens ‘there is nothing in the 
first half of the play to indicate that Heracles is 
destined to go mad.’ J. T. SHEPPARD. 


Bettrige zur griechischen Metrik. By Professor 
JosEPpH KRAL. Pp. 75. (Facultas philo- 
sophica Universitatis Carolinae Pragensts V.) 
Prague: Rivndé, 1925. 15 Ké. 

THIs dissertation has had a remarkable history. 

The late Professor Joseph Krd! of Prague 

University, an eminent scholar who received 

an honorary degree at St. Andrews in recogni- 

tion of his services in relation to the Platonic 

MSS., adopted as his life-work the composition 

of an elaborate treatise on Greek and Roman 

rhythmic and metric, written in Bohemian and 
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published in three substantial volumes between 
the years 1906 and 1913. The first part (Greek 
Rhythmic) appeared in a new edition in 1915. 
On the conclusion of his work Krdl felt the 
need of introducing the results of his investiga- 
tions to a larger audience, and at the time of his 
death in 1917 had arranged for the publication 
in the Wiener Studien of the series of essays 
now before us, which contains the chief matters 
upon which Krdl believed that he had some- 
thing new to say either by way of the criticism 
of current views or of a novel interpretation of 
the facts. The result of the War was that the 
further continuation of the periodical became 
unlikely, and its editors returned Krdl’s MS. to 
his family. Anxious to secure publication, 
Krdl’s representatives were at length successful 
in arranging for the appearance of the treatise 
as No. V. of the publications of the philo- 
sophical faculty of Prague University. The 
result is fortunate; for everyone who takes an 
interest in Greek metres should become ac- 
quainted with Kral’s admirably clear and reason- 
able exposition. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the literature, both ancient and modern, relating 
to the subject, he has the supreme merit of 
acknowledging exactly how far the evidence 
extends, and he is ready to warn his readers that 
many of the recent theories rest upon more or 
less hazardous combinations for which there is 
no direct proof. But his services are not 
merely negative; for in cases where current 
views are admittedly open to question he makes 
suggestions of his own which deserve at least 
our careful consideration. Although he attacks 
some of the results obtained by advocates of the 
new metric—notably Wilamowitz and Schroeder 
—he is by no means a reactionary. No attempt 
s made to resuscitate Anacrusis or the Cyclic 
Dactyl. Kral’s method is to take some of the 
most thorny questions involved in the analyses 
of Greek lyric metres, to show exactly where 
current treatment fails to satisfy, and to con- 
clude with a new suggestion which (it is argued) 
avoids the pitfalls hitherto found fatal. The 
subjects studied are as follows: (1) The new 
metric, (2) anacrusis, (3) logaoedics (the old 
name is preserved owing to the absence of a 
suitable alternative but with full consciousness 
of its defects), (4) dactylo-epitrites (these are 
interpreted as ionics), (5) dochmiacs (baccheic 
in origin). A brief notice such as the present 
cannot discuss or even describe many of the 
obscure topics which are here in question. I 
must content myself with a few words on one of 
the problems raised by the chapter on loga- 
oedics. Kral rejects the tetrasyllabic scansion 
of the Glyconic which the new metric advocates : 
—u-vu, u-u-; and would interpret it as an 
iambic dimeter with anapaestic variation in the 
second metron: —u-, No student of 
Greek metre should neglect this short but 
valuable work. A. C, PEARSON. 


Ricostruztone Metricae Ritmica det Canti Lirict 
nelle Tragedie Greche. Saggio dall’ Edipo 
Re dt Sofocle. By Professor M. La PIANA. 
Pp. 43. Turin: Bona, 1925. L. 8. 

THE larger part of this brochure is devoted to 

the construction of metrical schemes analysing 
NO. CCXCIX. VOL. XXXIX. 


the choral odes of the Oedipus Tyrannus. I 
am regretfully forced to the conclusion that the 
schemes are of little value. Professor La Piana 
writes as though the field had not been surveyed 
by the labours of earlier scholars; at any rate he 
makes no acknowledgement to any of his pre- 
decessors, and appears to rely entirely on suo- 
jective impression. How far he is qualified for 
his self-imposed task may be judged from his 
statement that the only metre employed in 
Sophocles’ play is the dactylo-trochaic or iambo- 
anapaestic, with the single exception of the 
choriambic ode beginning at 483. The schemes 
represent an attempt to prove this in detail, and 
the results, as might be expected, are often 
extraordinary. Some of the well-known metres, 
e.g. the glyconic and the dochmiac, disappear 
entirely. In a comparatively simple ‘ Aeolic’ 
ode (463 ff.) the opening «@Aa are scanned as 
two ti (dactylo-trochaic), each of which 
is preceded by a @¢risyllabic anacrusis (my 
italics) : 


-u £u -U 


--- -u “uv 
But the dochmiac fares even worse. 656=685 
clearly consists of two dochmii. Yet La Piana 


insists that the metre is iambic and scans: 
, 
A vuv-u- a 


But since this analysis will not fit the text, he 
omits év in 656 and zpo- in 685, a severe test of 
our credulity. There is scarcely any scheme 
which is not open to similar criticism. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


Pindars Stil. Non FRANZ DORNSEIFF. Pp. 
vi+135. Berlin : Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921. 

To make Pindar’s style comprehensible is very 
difficult, as any teacher who has made the 
attempt knows. Professor Dornseiff, in seeking 
to meet this need, has the advantage of posses- 
sing a real appreciation of his author, and he 
has written an interesting book. What he says 
of the origin of choral lyric in popular chants 
and dances (pp. 3 ff.), of the circles for which 
Pindar wrote (pp. 7 ff.), of the Greek feeling for 
nature (pp. 47 ff.), deserves attention ; and his 
treatment of the meaning of the first person in 
choral lyric (pp. 88 ff.) is reasonable. In par- 
ticular, the combination in this book of obser- 
vation of detail with perception of weightier 
matters of poetry is to be praised. For the 
delay which has happened in the giving of this 
praise the reviewer must confess himself in 
part to blame. A. D. Nock. 


Platon: Complétes. Tome VIII., 3 
partie: Le Sophiste. Texte établi et traduit 
par AUGUSTE Diks. Pp. 33+180. Paris: 
— d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1925. 
Frs. 14. 

M. Dits here completes his Volume VIII. ot 

the ‘ Budé’ Plato, of which the Parmentdes and 

the 7heaetetus formed the first two parts. His 
work maintains the same high level throughout. 

The Introduction which he has written for the 
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Sophist shows in an eminent degree the virtues 
which we have learnt to expect from the best 
French scholarship: its precision is always 
graceful ; its analysis is thorough and practical, 
but never arid or oppressive ; and it steers a 
sensible and expeditious course among the 
alluring or menacing lights of modern com- 
mentators. This success is due to its author’s 
intimate understanding of Plato’s work, both 
early and late, and to his constant sense of the 
main mental impulses which that work reveals. 
He is thus able to concentrate attention on the 
Sophist without ever losing touch with its imme- 
diate predecessors, the Parmenides and Theae- 
tetus, or even with the Protagoras, Republic, 
Phaedrus, and other earlier explorations of the 
master. He has a particularly useful remark 
(p. 272) on the prominence given in the Sophist 
to the scientific sfzrz¢ as something yet more 
important than scientific method. 

The translation is both accurate and attrac- 
tive; the brief notes give useful references to 
parallel passages in other dialogues, and occa- 
sional elucidations of dark places in the thought. 
In 241a the text ejects ra mpd rov’rwy dpodoyn- 
6évra as a gloss on the just 
before ; and in 249d it gives péva dy dpa for the 
pévr av dpa of the manuscripts, which has 
similarly exercised the editors. Both of these 
emendations seem to be real improvements. 

W. R. M. LAMB. 


Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetracht- 
ung bis auf Aristoteles. By WILLY THEILER. 
Pp. ix+104. Ziirich: Fiissli, 1925. Fr. 6 
(M. 4.80). 

Dr. THEILER’S ‘ Contributions to the History 

of the Teleological View of Nature’ falls into 

three parts, dealing with pre-Platonic literature, 

Plato, and Aristotle respectively. The first 

part is much the longest, comprising three- 

fifths of the book. In it an attempt is made to 
show that Diogenes of Apollonia was the chief 
or only representative among philosophers of 
the teleological view, and that later teleology 
was largely developed under his infiuence. The 
main thread here is provided by two sections of 
Xenophon’s AZemoradilia (1. iv. and IV. iii.), 
which are subjected to minute examination and 
analysed into their components. The argumen- 
tation is ingenious but highly precarious ; and, 
while there is much that is plausible and sug- 
gestive, it is difficult to see that the main 
contention is at all firmly established. The 
second and third sections suffer from excessive 
compression: Plato and Aristotle are only 
allowed twenty pages each ; but each of these 
chapters contains much that is interesting and 
provocative of thought. The clue to Plato’s 
development is found in the notion of the soul 
as mover advanced in the Phaedrus, which is 
therefore certainly later than the Repudiic. The 
consequent recognition of the reality of motion 
(signified, for instance, by the admission of 
kano to the péyora yévn of the Sophist) 
enabled Plato to find rationality in visible 
nature. The clue to Aristotle’s development is 
found in the growth of a new notion of dicts, 
which is traced in outline through the dialogues 
Theiler argues against Jaeger that the Pro- 


trepticus should be dated later than the zepi 
Aocodias) and through the early works to its 
completed form in the later works. In these 
two concluding chapters Dr. Theiler has brought 
together much interesting material, and has 
shown that the problem deserves a fuller and 
more philosophical treatment than he has been 
able to give it in the space at his disposal. 
J. L. STOCKS. 


Die Pidagogik des Isokrates als Grundlegung 
des humanistischen Bildungsideals, im Ver- 
gleich mit den zeitgenissischen und den 
modernen Theorien dargestellt, Von AUGUST 
BuRK (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, XII. Band, 3/4. Heft). Pp. 
vili+231. Wiirzburg: Selbstverlag Univ. 
Professor Dr. Drerup, Hofpromenade 1, 1923. 
6s. net. 

THIS lengthy work is a Preisardeit of the 

University of Wiirzburg, written by a pupil ot 

Drerup’s. The views of Isocrates on peda- 

gogics, as on most other subjects which in- 

terested him, appear in his speeches: there is 
no reason to suppose that he published any 
methodical treatment of this science. Burk, 
after dealing with earlier sophists and the 
relationship in which Isocrates stood to them, 
discusses the evidence for his educational prin- 
ciples and practice. His subsequent account 
of the system of teaching of Isocrates is marked 
by great enthusiasm, and by the strong conten- 
tion that Isocrates is the father of humanistic 
education. It may be that his importance in 
this connexion has been underestimated, as the 
historical significance of his writings certainly 
was till recent years ; at the same time, it must 
be remarked that clear pedigrees can seldom 
be traced in the development of educational 
ideas. In any case, this is a book which 
students of Isocrates should not ignore. 

A. D. Nock. 


Kring Plaions Phaidros. Av GUNNAR RUD- 
BERG. (Svenskt Arkiv for Humanistiska 
Avhandlingar. I.) Pp. 167. Géteborg: 
Eranos’ Forlag, 1924. Stiff paper, 6 Kronor. 

FoR want of a Platonist who can cope with 

Swedish I have spent some time over this book, 

only to decide that the best I can do for it is to 

refer the curious to Paul Shorey’s review in 

Classical Philology for last January (Vol. XX., 

No. 1), which seems to me to give a dis- 

criminating account of this interesting study of 

the Piaedrius in all its bearings. 
E. HARRISON. 


Vom Kentrites bis Trapezus. Eine Bestimm- 
ung des Weges der Zehntausend durch 
Armenien. Von DR. FR. SEGL. Pp. 60. 
Erlangen: U. Biittner. N.D. Paper, M. 1.20. 

THE problem how to spread fifty-five days of 

marching over the 350 miles of more or less 

respectable road which separate the Teleboas- 

Kara Su (Anad. IV. 4,7) from Trapezus (zd7d. 

8, 22) has called forth many solutions ; and the 

appearance of Dr. Segl’s pamphlet reminds us 

of the merry tourney between le colonel A. 

Boucher and General-leutnant von Hoffmeister 
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and adherents, which was going rather badly 
for the Frenchman when the Great War broke 
out. It is generally agreed that the retreat 
over the northern mountains began on the road 
from the Bohtan Su (Kentrites) to Melasgerd, 
and reached Trebizond by the road from Persia 
through Erzeroum; the attempt to determine 
the exact point at which the former road was 
left and the other reached, and to fix the sites 
of Gymnias, Mt. Theches, etc., is extremely 
hazardous. The value of Segl’s pamphlet to 
future editors of Awad. 1V. lies not in the cer- 
tainty or even probability of his detailed itinerary 
(which goes northwards to beyond Olti and 
then follows ithe Chorokh to near Baiburt), but 
in his useful résumé of earlier solutions, his 
collection of geographical data, and his sensible 
estimate of what 10,000 average human beings, 
carrying packs and escorting a baggage train, 
could accomplish in an Armenian winter. 
W. M. CALDER. 


The Manuscript-Tradition of Pseudo-Plutarch's 
VITAE DECEM ORATORVM. By CLARENCE 
GEORGE LowWE. One vol. Pp.53. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1924. $1.00. 

THIS essay is Vol. IX., No. 4, of the Uziversity 

of Illinots Studies in Language and Literature, 

one of the best series produced by American 
scholarship. It is much to be hoped that the 
ultimate result of this and J. B. Titchener’s! 
studies will be a really satisfactory edition of 
the Moralia; at all events, they provide most 
useful material for the future editor. Mr. Lowe 
has studied the thirteen MSS. which contain 
the Vitae decem oratorum, also the Aldine 
edition, and comes to the following conclusions : 

All, save the fragmentary Pl (Paris. 1957, 

s. XI.), are of the Planudean recension, and all, 

even Pl, go back to a common archetype, as, 

indeed, all MSS. of the J/ora/ia ultimately do. 

Of the Planudean codices, M (Ambros. C. 126 

inf., s. XIII.) is the oldest, and all the rest are 

derived, directly or indirectly, from A (Paris. 

1671, s. XIII.), which is itself derived from M. 

This includes even E (Paris. 1672, s. XIV.), the 

excellence of whose text is due, not to any 

independent tradition, but simply to good and 
intelligent editing. The independent value of 
the Aldine is #2. As these views are supported 
by lists of all noteworthy variants, the result of 

Mr. Lowe’s own collation of the MSS. (from 

photographs), it may be said that at least we 

know where we are with regard to this text 
much more fully than before. H. J. ROSE. 


Essai critique sur la Syntaxe de l Empereur 
Julien. Kemargues critiques sur le Texte de 
’Empereur Julien. Par F. BOULENGER. 
(Mémoires et Travaux des Facultés catho- 
liques de Lille, fascicules XXII., XXIII.) Pp. 
xxli+265; x+75. Facultés catholiques de 
Lille. Paris: A. Picard, 1922. Paper, 25 
and 8 francs. 

Dr. BOULENGER deserves well of students for 

the patient industry with which he has made 

this minute study of Julian’s syntax. At the 
moment we have not enough trustworthy mono- 


1 See C.R,, 1925, p. 89. 


graphs of this nature, and, as a result, any in- 
vestigation of fourth-century Greek as a whole 
is hardly possible. The present work aims at 
giving a picture of Julian’s syntax as a whole, 
and not merely of its peculiarities: its utility is 
increased by a full index. It may be suggested 
that the author would have done well to make 
use of W. Schmid’s work Der Adticismus. His 
conclusion (p. 238) is reasonable: ‘Julien, 
attique par formation, moderne par nécessité, 
céda autant qu’homme de son temps au mouve- 
ment de la civilisation.’ 

In the second treatise, Dr. Boulenger states 
his view of the relationships of the MSS. and 
makes a number of detailed suggestions, which 
deserve consideration as coming from one 
familiar with Julian’s language: p. IoA<oe> 
gepvorepor (p. 14), P. 14A (p. 15), 
p- I9B pvais-déxa (p. 15), p. 162A rev for ris 
(p. 33), 168D €ari< >* Td (p. 35), 175D 7 
kai kaddpns (p. 35), to quote but a few examples, 
are all probable. Both works should be of con- 
siderable service to future editors of Julian. 

A. D. NOCK. 


Le Gymnasiargue des Métropoles de lEgypte 
romaine. Par B. A. VAN GRONINGEN. 
One vol. Pp. viiit164. Groningen: P. 
Noordhoff, 1924. Fl. 4.50; bound, FI. 5.50. 

THIS is an excellent and very welcome piece of 
work on a subject which, though one of detail, 
is of considerable importance for a study of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. For the gymnasium 
was the most typical expression of the life of the 
Greek settlers, and its head, the gymnasiarch, 
was under the Romans the principal magistrate, 
the head of the xowév of dpyovres, in the nome 
capitals (it is with these only, not with the 
Greek wéAets, that the author deals). References 
to the magistracy and its holders are numerous 
in the papyri, but they are often no more than 
references, and the number of doubtful or dis- 
puted points is surprisingly large. The author 
goes minutely into the various problems, and 
though at times a little too ingenious, he states 
the evidence fairly and can always give reasons 
for his conclusions. He has produced a most 
valuable piece of work, for which papyrologists 
will be grateful to him ; and ifthe book is some- 
times rather laborious reading that is hardly to 
be wondered at, given the necessity of dealing 
judicially with evidence often so fragmentary 
and ambiguous. That the author can write 
vigorously and with clarity is shown by his 
summary survey in the last chapter. 

H. I. BELL. 


The Writers of Rone. By J. WIGHT DUFF. 
The World’s Manuals. Oxford: University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

THIS is a very good book. It belongs to a 

series of introductory volumes intended not 

only for the regular student, but also for the 
general reader. It is a beginner’s book in the 
sense that it assumes no knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There is scarcely a word of Latin in it. 

But it tells so much in little more than a 

hundred pages, and tells it so well, that many 

who are familiar with the writers of Rome will 
read it with satisfaction. Professor Wight Duff 
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has an intimate knowledge of Latin literature. 
His Literary History of Rome {to the death of 
Augustus] was published in 1909. Since then 
he has treated the same subject in 7he Worla’s 
Great Books and in Harmsworth’s Universal 
Encyclopaedia. In the book before us he brings 
the story down to 117 A.D. He shows good 
judgment in the selection and treatment of his 
topics, and he is always interesting. He 
obviously enjoys reading the works of which he 
writes, and he succeeds in communicating his 
pleasure to others. He is very successful in 
sketching the characteristics of the different 
authors and their writings, and his translations, 
admirable in their variety, are very helpful in 
giving an idea of the quality of their work. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 


A Further Discussion of the Roman 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 60 pp. 
1925. Paper, 


Iterum. 
Fate. 
Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

AN unfortunate review of Zhe Roman Fate, 

which accused Mr. Heitland of completely mis- 

understanding the Roman Empire, has stimu- 
lated him to work out in more detail his 
criticisms of the early centuries of the Prin- 
cipate, a period which he refuses to follow most 
writers in regarding asa goldenage. He holds 
that even then the seeds of decay were present, 
and that, in particular, the municipal system 
‘contained from the first germs of a deadly 
disease. He explains the favourable verdict 
which has usually been passed on it by pointing 
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out that the evidence is one-sided, is concerned 
almost entirely with town life, and throws little 
light on the condition of the peasantry, although 
‘the basic industry of the empire was the ex- 
ploitation of the soil by the labour of a subject 
population, whether slave or free.’ He draws 
a close parallel between republican Rome and 
the municipal towns of the Principate ; in both 
cases agriculture decayed under the rule of an 
oligarchy, and the interests of the peasantry 
were sacrificed to those of that oligarchy and 
the urban proletariate which it controlled. The 
very independence enjoyed by the municipalities 
fostered corruption, for the central government 
could not intervene effectively without shoulder- 
ing responsibilities which it sought to avoid. 
The direct evidence on which Mr. Heitland 
bases his gloomy picture is, as he admits, small 
in quantity, and concerns only one of the five 
categories of provincial land which he enumer- 
ates—the land included in the “erritoria of 
municipalities. But he is not alone in finding, 
at least as early as the Antonine Age, anticipa- 
tions of the agricultural serfage which is such a 
well-known feature of the last days of the 
Roman Empire, and he is right in drawing 
attention to the hostility with which the country- 
bred soldiers of the third century regarded the 
municipalities. The cumulative effect of the 
points which he makes is considerable, and 
should do something to modify the rather 
uncritical admiration of the early Principate 
which is too common at the present time. 
G. H. STEVENSON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON January 31, 1924, Dr. P. Giles read a 
paper ent itled ‘New Light on ee Relations 
tion, summarised Univ. 
March 4; Proc. Camb. Phil. Sg +» 1924, pp. 1-5. 

On February | 14 Mr. C Seltman read a 
paper entitled ‘ the Athenian 
Decadrachm,’ Uniz. Kep., March 11 ; 
Proc., pp. 5 ff.; substance in Adhens: Its 
History and Coinage, pp. 105 fi., in extenso. 

Mr. J. M. Edmonds followed with a paper 
entitled ‘A Sidelight on the Aeolic pare ad 
Camb. Univ. Rep., March 11; Pvoc., pp. 7 

On February 28 Professor A. C. Pearson i 
a paper entitled ‘Pindarica, /Pvroc., pp. 8 f.; 
printed in full C.Q. XVIII. (1924), pp. 151-7. 

Mr. J. D. Duff read a note on ‘ Horace, 
Epistles \. 6. 39,’ Proc., pp. 9 ff.; printed C.Z., 
1924, p. 151. 

On May 8 Professor R. S. Conway discussed 
‘The Sources of the text of Livy’s Third 
Decade,’ Camb. Univ. Rep., May 20; Proc., 
pp. 11 f. He argued that the Medicean (Laur. 
plut. 63. 2c) had not been copied from the 
Reginensis or the Colbertinus, and showed 
probably direct access to the Puteanus. He 
further showed that the report given by Luchs 
of the Medicean (his A) is inadequate. 

On October 23 Professor Sir William Ridge- 
way read a paper entitled ‘ Niall of the Nine 
Hostages in connexion with the Treasures of 


Traprain Law and Ballinrees and the destruc- 
tion of Wroxeter, Chester, Caerleon, and Caer- 
went,’ Camb. Univ. Rep., November 18 ; Proc., 
pp. (3-27; in full in /.A.S. XIV. (1924), pp. 
123-136. 

Mr. E. Harrison read papers (1) ‘On Pan 
and Panics’; (2) on Plut. Crass. XXXII. 4, 5; 
(3) on Auson. Parentalia XXX. 6, where he 
would read ‘ quae que sine exemplo fro nece (or 
pore) functa uiri,’ referring to Alcestis : Camd, 
Univ. Rep., November 18; Proc., pp. 26 f. 
(2) ‘ printed in full in C.R. XXXIX., p. 55. 

On November 6 Dr. Radin read a paper ‘On 
the Adoption of an Alphabet by an Aboriginal 


People,’ Camb. Univ. Rep, November 25; 
Proc., pp. 27-34. 
Professor A. C. Pearson followed with 


‘ Sophoclea,’ Carb. Univ. Rep., November 25; 
Proc., p- 34. His paper has been printed in 
C.R. XXXIX., pp. 2 ff. 

On November 20 Mr. D. S. Robertson read 
a paper on ea Camb. Univ. Rep., Decem- 
ber 9; Proc., p.35. He urged that the Second 
Pythian was Value in 468; that in O/. VI. 14f. 
mupat and réAeorbev. Tov should be read, with 


a comma after ; and that in 
113 f. the stop should be omitted after iSeyey, 
and KaAd, by a stop, read for 

C. Atkinson followed with ‘The 
Rep., 


Mr. B. F. 
Veneti and their Dialect,’ Camd. Univ. 
December 9 ; Proc., pp. 36-45. 


ae 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCARIFT. 
(FEBRUARY-JUNE, 1925.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Schwartz, Dze Odys- 
see [Miinchen, 1924, Hueber. Pp. vi+342] 
(Aly). Careful analysis on basis of which S. 
traces successive stages of construction of the 
epic ; only method that promises sure results. 

ery important. 

HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES.—A. Koster, Das 
antike Seewesen (Berlin, 1923, Schoetz u. 
Parrhysius. Pp. 254+ 104 illustrations] 
(Assmann). Important addition to nautical 
literature by an experienced archaeologist 
and keeper at the Berlin Museum.—E. Wess, 
Griechisches Privatrecht auf rechtsverglet-h- 
ender Grundlage. 1.: Allgemeine Lehien 
[Leipzig, 1923, Meiner. Pp. xii + 555] 
(Ehrenberg). Enormous collection of material 
drawn from inscriptions, papyri, and literary 
sources ; a mine of information for research. 
—U. Wilcken, Griechische Geschichte im 
Rahmen der Altertumsgeschichte |Miinchen, 
1924, Oldenbourg. Pp. vi+246] (Enszlin). 
Everyone interested in history will gladly 
follow a leader so well-informed as W. Im- 
portance not only of Greek politics, but also 
of Greek civilisation stressed ; covers period 
from earliest times to 30 B.C. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.—S. Ranulf, Der 
eleatische Satz vom Waiderspruch (Copen- 
hagen, 1924, Gyldendalske Boghandel. Pp. 
224] (Wallies). Both in length and in con- 
tent much above average Ph.D. dissertation. 
Reviewer objects to title, and would call it 
‘Logik der absoluten Vieldeutigkeit der Be- 
griffe’—M. Hiestand, Das Sokratische Nicht- 
wissen in Platons ersten Dialogen [Ziirich, 
1923, Seldwyla. Pp. 110] (Nestle). Examines 
how far the earliest dialogues reflect Socrates’ 
teaching, and what is Plato’s own contribu- 
tion. Fresh and penetrating.—H. Opper- 
mann, Zeus Panamaros (Giessen, 1924, 
Tépelmann. Pp. viiit94] (Latte). Deals 
chiefly with cult of Zeus at Panamara. Care- 
ful work based on (partly unpublished) epi- 
graphical evidence.—J. Stenzel, Zah/ und 
Gestalt bet Platon und Aristoteles (Leipzig, 
1924, Teubner. Pp. viiit+144] (Nestle). 
Fascinating and finely thought out exposi- 
tion ; important for knowledge of Plato's later 
philosophy.—H. v. Arnim, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der aristotelischen Politik [Ak. d. 
Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungs- 


ber. 200. Bd., 1. Abhandlung. Wien, 1924, 
Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. Pp. 130] (Wallies). 
Penetrating and thorough examination of the 
many difficulties; nearly half devoted to 
Bk. III.; distinguishes four component parts 
of different periods fitted together by an 
editor.—C. Ritter, Platon. Sein Leben, seine 
Schriften, seine Lehre. Bd. JI. [Miinchen, 
1923, Beck. Pp. xv+g10] (Aly). Completes 
R.’s great work on Plato, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1910. For R. Plato is an 
experience, and he writes with real en- 
thusiasm. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—Th. Wiegand. Achter vor- 
liufiger Bericht tiber die von den staatlichen 
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Selskab, Hist.-fil. Meddelelser, VIII. 
Copenhagen, 1924, Host. Pp.82+ 28 plates] 
(Karo). First and more important half deals 
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NUMISMATICS.—W. Giesecke, Szct/ia Numtis- 
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Hiersemann. Pp. 188 folio+27 plates and 
3 figures](Laum). Very useful monograph, 
well illustrated, with promise of something 
larger to follow. 

LANGUAGE. —J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen 
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Il. Rethe (Basel, 1924, Birkhauser. Pp. vit+ 
335] (Reiter). Discusses gender, noun and 
adjective, pronoun, article, prepositions, and 
negatives. Careful indices. Arresting from 
beginning to end. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.— F. Preisigke, Wéorterbuch 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden mit 
Einschluss der griechischen Inschriften, 
Autschriften, Ostraka, Mumienschilder usw. 
aus Agypten. I. Lieferung (a-bdixn) [Heidel- 
berg, 1924, Selbstverlag] (Bilabel). Arrange- 
ment clear and practical; on the whole 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—Professor Housman in the May- 
June issue of your Review (p. 79) tells us that 
the MS. reading in Soph. O.7. 794-6 can only 
be defended by mistranslation ; that neither of 


Jebb’s renderings is possible; that the true 
reading is texpapovpevos, because ‘the very 
words of Sophocles are borrowed by Libanius,’ 
and therefore the phrase found in Libanius con- 
tains the very words of Sophocles ! 

It may be my ‘British ignorance’ which 
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makes me disagree wholly with Professor 
Housman. But one cannot argue with a mere 
dogmatic assertion. It would be helpful if 
Professor Housman would (1) translate the 
passage with the reading rexpapovpevos, (2) 
explain why either of Jebb’s renderings is inad- 
missible, (3) suggest a reason for the supposed 
corruption, and (4) tell us how he knows that 
the words found in Libanius are the very words 
of Sophocles. 
A. W. MAIR. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


S1rs,— No, it would not be helpful. If Pro 
fessor Mair asks such questions and makes such 
statements after reading what I[ wrote, he would 
still ask and make them after reading what I do 
not intend to write. 

I am conscious that this is the tone which 
would be adopted by some scholars, whom I 
could name, if they knew that they were wrong 
and did not want to confess it; but it ought to 
be understood by this time that I am not of 
that brood. 

A. E, HOUSMAN. 
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Prot. (321b), 1270. 770, "8b (940) 50, 77) ; (1224) 7 frag. 


Plautus :—Pseud. (1321) 160; Stichus. (446 ff., 670 f.) (681 N, 74 P.) 
59) ; (729 594. Stobaeus ; Ir, 23 (Meineke), 1350 
ae, Plutarch : —Agis (3) 104a; Crassus XXXII. (4, 5) Strabo:—Geogr. XIII. (2) 176a 
es 554, 0; de glor. Athen. (5) 176a; de liber, educ, (2b) Suidas :—(Bernh. I. p. 813) 79a 
17); de Virt, Mor, (8), 102a; Quaest. Rom, xxvi, Tacitus:—Ann. XV. (64) 175@; (74) 115 n. 5; XVI 


(21) 129 (35) 1754 
Ped ds :—IIl. 2 (20) 19; IV. 10 (31), 203 Terence :—And. (805) 41a. Hautont. (154, 723 ff.) 
Quintilian:—I. 3 (5), 17, 166); (16) 167a; 4 (13), 5 41b. Hecyra Prol.(2) 18. Maur. (2397) 410 
(12, 22 f.), 7 (23) 358 Theocritus :—Jd. II. (38) 18; III. (28 ff.) rq49a; VI. ih 
Seneca: (5), ), 313); (7), 1186. Epp. 73 (16) 17) (6 f.) 149): XIII. (52) 1504, (69 f.) 150); XXIV, 
Silius Italicus :—IIIL. (442 ff.) 32d f., 42 ff.) 1500, (80) 151a; XXV. (163) 30); 


Sophocles:—Ajax (9, 228, 406, 420) 77); (516) Epigr. viii. (5 £.) 151a, xxi. (50 f.) 1510 
79a; (551) 770; (630, 775,) 794; (802) 77b; Theognis :—(959-962), 101 
(841 f.) 78b; (865) 80b; (878) 77b; (886) 78a; Thucydides:—IV. (25), 6a. | 
(991) 77b; (1029) 80a; (1032, 1100,) 77b; (1141) Virgil: Aen. II. (616), TV, (13) V. (830 f.) 710; VIII. 
79a; (1226) 80b; (1228) 77b; (1231) 80a; (1268) (265 ff.) r71a; IX. (731), ri2a 
770; (1353) 794. Ant. (126) 79b; (211, 233, 235) Vitruvius :—de Architect, i (1), 67 ff. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS London, E.C.4 


Fetter Lane 


The Cambridge Ancient History. rditea by J. BURY, 
M.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. Vol. III. The Assyrian 
Empire. With 15 maps and 6 plans. Royal 8vo 35s net. 


ZEusS. A Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. II. Zeus, God of the Dark Sky 
By A. B. COOK. With illustrations. Royal 8vo. [Neady /mmediately 


Volume I of this treatise dealt with Zeus as god of the Bright Sky. The present volume 
investigates the common classical conception of Zeus as god of thunder and lightning. 


The Hellenistic Age. Aspects of Hellenistic civilization treated by 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., F.B.A., E. A. BARBER, M.A.. EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt. 
LL.D., and W. W. TARN, M.A. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


‘‘ Exceedingly interesting and well written... . It is remarkable that a book so close- 
packed as to make a detailed review impossible should yet be so easy to read.''—The Oxford 
Magazine, 


Iterum, or a Further Discussion of the Roman 


Fate. py w. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
(The Roman Fate. 


Demy 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


By the same author. Demy 8vo. 3s net.) 


A Few Words on Verse Translation from Latin 
Poets. 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. 


16s net. 


Cicero. Libel 


I, Il. Edited by J. S. REID, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 


The Annals of Quintus Ennius. edited by ETHEL MARY 
STEUART, M.A.(Lond.), D.Litt.(Edin.). Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Although the importance of the Annals of Ennius is universally recognised by students 
of classical literature, the fragments have not hitherto been edited with English notes. 


Latin Prose Composition. By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book contains 75 pieces for translation from English into Latin, preceded by several 
introductory chapters on the writing of Latin prose, together with models written in the 
style not only of Cicero, but also of Cesar, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. 


The Helen of Euripides. Translated by J. T. SHEPPARD. 
Crown 8vo. 2s net 

‘* Mr Sheppard's skill as a verse translator needs no introduction ; he turns the choruses 
into excellent English lyrics, and the dialogue is sometimes in blank verse and sometimes 
rhymed.'’—d he Times Literary Supplement. 

By the same author: The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Demy svo. 20s net. Acting 
edition, 2s net. The Cyclops of Euripides. Crown Svo. Is net. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS 


REVISED EDITIONS 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE 4 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and in part 
rewritten, by G. E. Marindin, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 9s, : 

The book has been revised throughout, many of the chapters, particularly in the earlier part, have 
been entirely, or toagreat extent, rewritten, and the book has been provided with new maps and plans, and™ 
new illustrations, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of @ 

Literature and Art. By Dean Liddell. A New Edition, by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, 9s. q 

The general form of the book, the selection of topics, and the comparative scale of their treatment™ 

remain unaltered. Details have occasionally been added, as well as some notes on the principal ancient™ 
and modern authorities; references have been frequently given to passages in standard works where them 
subjects under discussion are treated at greater length or the grounds set out for the view adopted in the™ 
text. Changes have for the most part only been made with the object of expressing Dr. Liddell’s 
opinions in a form in accordance with the result of recent research, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE} 
From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B.C.—A.D. 180). With Coloured Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. By J.B. Bury, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History at the@ 
University of Cambridge. 9s. 

This work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves off, and carries it down tog 
the period at which Gibbon begins. It supplies a complete History of the Roman Empire, condensed 
into the limits of one volume, 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON 


A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work, 
With Maps and Illustrations. A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. 6s. each. 

Paxt I.—From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A,, 
late Lecturer and Fellow of Hertford College, and Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Part II.—From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By J. C. G. Anderson, 
M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The text here presented is very nearly that of the edition of 1876; the changes which have been 

introduced are mainly in the direction of a restoration to the original form in which it was selected from 
Gibbon’s History. 


SMALLER SERIES 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LLD. With 
Coloured Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and in part rewritten 
by G. E. Marindin, M.A. 4s. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Trajan. New and thoroughly Revised Edition by A. H. J. 
Greenidge, M.A. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire to a.p, 117, by G. Middleton, 
M.A., under the direction of Professor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, 
and Illustrations. 4s. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 


Vol. I—From the Beginning of History to the Dawn of the Christian Era. With Map and 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. II—The Further Story of the Old World up to the Discovery of the New. With Map 
and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


In Preparation 


Vol. III -The Development of the Modern World. With Map and Illustrations 3s. 61. 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF BOOKS 
ENGLAND AND WALES] | ror ALL EXAMINATIONS 


By the Rev. James B. JoHNsTon, NEW AND SECOND-HAND 

-M.A., B.D., Author of “The Place- CLASSICS A SPECIALITY 

Names of Scotland,” etc. Medium 
8vo. 18s. net. 


“ It is a very fine attempt of the conspectus of the whole J i POOLE & CoO. 


subject, which has never till now been accomplished, and it 
very worthily represents the twenty years of leisure given 


to it.”— The Observer. 86 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


THE MAKING OF LATIN 
By R. S. Conway, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Man- 
chester; Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 55. net. 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT INHERITANCE. 


Being Lectures on the Modern Worth of some Ancient Authors. 
By R. S. Conway, F.B.A., Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the University of 
Manchester; Hon. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 


ENGLISH 
By Ernest WEexkcey, M.A., Author of “The Romance of Words,” 
“Surnames,” etc. Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
The “Concise” edition of Professor Ernest Weekley’s ** Etymological' Diction of 
Modern English” puts the latest results of etymological research within the reach of the 
most modern purses. The abridgment has not involved any diminution in the vocabu- 
lary; in fact, many new words such as copec, fascist, insulin, vodeo, etc, are here registered 
for the first time. The reduction in bulk has been effected by brevity of explanation, 
An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. By Ernest WexkLey, 
M.A, Crown 4to, £2 2s, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 


Large Crown 8vo. Fourth Impression. 6s. net. 


“ A book of extraordinary interest ; everyone interested in words should immediately obtain a copy, and those who 
do not yet realize how enthralling a subject word-history is, could not do better than sample its flavour in 
Mr. Weekley’s admirable book.” —Odser ver. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 


Large Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. 6s. net. 


** Professor Weekley is one of those rare teachers who know how to make learning interesting. We welcomed his 
book on ‘The Romance of Words,’ and we are —— glad to have its companion ‘The Romance of Names,’ which 
is at once entertaining and scholarly. It does not e the mistake of giving us too much.”—A thenanm, 


SURNAMES 
Large Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. net. 
ah vig tog Lada artfully sprinkled his pages with odd and impossible names that we simply cannot help 
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| Some Oxford Books 


THE CLARENDON LATIN AND GREEK 
SERIES 
Partly in the original and partly in translation 
General Editor: R. W. LIVINGSTONE 


Crown 8vo., cloth; with introductions, notes and vocabularies 


Price 35. 6d. net each except where stated 


AESCHYLUS, PERSAE. Edited by M. R. Ridley. 
APULEIUS, CUPID & PSYCHE. Edited by H. E. Butler. 
ARISTOPHANES, CLOUDS. Edited by Cyril Bailey. 

CAESAR, CIVIL WAR, I-II. Edited by H. N. P. Sloman. 
CAESAR, CIVIL WAR, III. Edited by W. C. Compton, H. M. Last, 


and C. E. Freeman. 
CAESAR, GALLIC WAR, IV (20-38) and V. Edited by R. W. 
Livingstone and C. E. Freeman, 2s, 6d. net. 
CAESAR, GALLIC WAR, VI-VII. Edited by the same. 2s. 6d. net. 
*CICERO THE ADVOCATE, being Cicero, Pro Milone and Pro 
Murena. Edited by C. Cookson. 
THE CATILINARIAN CONSPIRACY from Sallust and Cicero. 
Edited by H. E. Butler. 
*EURIPIDES, THE MEDEA. Edited by F. L. Lucas, 
*EURIPIDES, HECUBA. Edited by J. T. Sheppard. 
HERODOTUS, BOOK VII. Edited by C. E. Robinson and others. 
*LIVY, BOOKS XXI-XXII. ‘ Hannibal’s Invasion of Italy.’ Edited 
by John jackson. : 
*LIVY, XXIX-XXX. ‘The Close of the Second Punic War.’ 
Edited by H, E. Butler. 
SALLUST, THE JUGURTHINE WAR. Edited by H. E. Butler. 
*THE MARTYRDOM OF SOCRATES. Selections from the 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Edited by F. C. Doherty. 
Seon AENEID, I-III. Edited by C. E. Freeman and Cyril 
ey. 


VIRGIL, AENEID, IV-VI. Edited by Cyril Alington. 

*VIRGIL, AENEID, VII-IX. Edited by R. A. Knox. 

*VIRGIL, THE GEORGICS. Edited by John Sargeaunt and Thomas 
Fletcher Royds. 


* The latest volumes in the series, 


THE CLARENDON TRANSLATIONS 
In paper covers, 1s. net. The following have been issued ; 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. By H. Kynaston. 
EURIPIDES’ HECUBA. ‘By J. T. Sheppard. 

EURIPIDES’ MEDEA. By F. L. Lucas. 

SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. By R, Whitelaw and J. C. Collins. 
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